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Dubb’s Arithmetical Problems. Teachers, edition, - 


Dubb’ a Arithmetioal Problems, Pupils’ edition, Parts 
., and II,, eac Pe ° * ea 


ont ~ -Noteare: Sad Mental Arithmetic, - - . 
Robinson's New Intellectual Arithmetic, - - 
Kirk and Sabin’s Oral Aritnmetic, - - - 
Milne’s Elements of Arithmetic, - 

Sabin and Lowrey’s Elementary Lencone in Alaoure 
Storer and Lindsay’ s Elementary Manual of Chem- 


ry, - 1.20 
Kellogg’s Second Book in Physiology and Hygiene 80 
Willis’s Practical Flora, - 1.50 
Butler’s School English, . - - . -75 
Metcalf’s English Grammar, - - -60 


Arrowsmith and Whicher’s First Latin Readings - 1.25 


Peck and Arrowsmith’s Roman Life in Latin Prose 
and Verse, - - 


Smap ar and pene . Introduction to the Study of 
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The rence System of Vertical writing, sedate 

White’s School Management, - - - 

Fundenberg’s First Lessons in Reading. = - 

Same Teachers’ Edition, - - ° ~ 
And Others. 

Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. Be- 
sides the above, we publish the leading and standard 
American texts in every subject taught in school. 
We offer the largest variety of the best books in 
every branch for you to select from and sell them at 
the lowest prices. We invite your correspondence. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore, 
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‘*Mt. St. Elias, 18,010 
feet high, with its ever- 
lasting cap of snow, 
stands as a landmark 


Mount 
Logan between Alaska and the 
British Possessions. 


Mt. Logan, near by [some 15 miles farther 
inland], 19,500 feet high, is the loftiest peak 
in North America.” So says Maury’s 
Manual of Geography, edition of 1894. 
It introduces to geography students the 
name of a new mountain celebrity. 


Besides this popular, alert book, our list 
of publications embraces many other edu- 
cational text-books of high quality and pop- 
ular acceptance ; including the new edition, 
1894, of Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammar, 
quoted as being ‘‘a remarkable result of the 
union of accuracy and simplicity;” ‘‘the 
one Latin Grammar which no one can af- 
ford to be without.” 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


43, 45, 47 East roth St., New York. 
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ADOPTED FOR THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS OF CHICAGO. 





(jreen’s Short 


A Short History of the English People. 
Revised and Enlarged. 








872. 


“We know of no record of the whole drama of English his 
tory to be compared with it. We know of none that is so dis- 
tinctly a work of genius. . . It is a really wonderful pro- 
duction There is a freshness and originality breathing from one 
end to the other —a charm of style, and a power, both narrative 
and descriptive, which lift it all together out of the class of books 
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History of England. 





By Jonn RicHarp GREEN, M.A. pp. x\lviii., 
With Colored Maps and Tables. 


to which at first sight it might seem to belong. . . . 


At a meeting of the Chicago School Board, on November 7th, Green’s Short History 
was unanimously adopted for use in the Grammar schools of that city. 


The price of the above work 7s $1.20 per copy, or $1.40 if ordered sent by mail, but a sample copy will be sent to any teacher 
who may wish to examine it with a view to introduction on receipt of 90 cents. Address, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, N. Y. 
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8vo, Cloth, $1.20. 


And, 
with all this, Mr. Green shows throughout that he is on all points 
up to the last lights; that he has made himself thoroughly 
master both of original authorities and of their modern interpre- 
ters."—Pall Mail Gazette, London. 
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\ Catalogues mailed 
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' The new Alcohol Bunsen Blast postage, six cents 
Lamp. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 


EIMERS AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
\ NEW YORK. 










Everything necessary for 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 


Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 























Penknife yo" 


A Pencil with a Pen-Knife attachment. A clever 
combination. No more broken points. Your Knife, 
Pencil Eraser, Letter-Opener and Paper Cutter 
always at hand. The blade slips into a slot in the 
Pencil and is never exposed. Greatest little conven- 
ience ever devised for busy men. Ask your dealer 
for them, or send 20 cents for three samples. THE 
WICKLAND MFG. CO., Fremont, O., Box M. 


A Large Con 


cern 





Offers many advantages to its custo 
of its operations lowers the prices of 
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mers, The magnitude 


its goods and simplifies 


buying by concentrating it in one house. 
A large and old concern has a reputation to sustain and will not risk dis- 
satisfaction by being either careless or grasping. c 


The catalogue of just such a concern may 


ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. 





be had by addressing 


Jor al School Supplies. 
6S Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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Light, or Elec 
Attachments 1 





and ** Parabolon”’ 
** Criterion ’’ Oxy-Hydrogen Magic Lantern. 


Projection Lanterns. 


These lanterns are so constructed that either Oil Light, Lime 


tric Light may be used intercnangeably. Scientific 
nterchangeable with View Front. 


Send for catalogue. 
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16 Beekman St., 


B. COLT & CO., 


New York, 189 LaSalle St., Chicago, 
1140 Market St., San Francisco. 











KINDERGARTE 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


East 14H STREET, 
New Yor«. 
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SUPPLIES. 





VERTICAL PRACTICE PAPE 


Correspondence solicited. Write for 
Samples and Prices. 
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in three rulings, size 7x8 
Just the thing for Beginners. 


ECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 


S56 Reave Srreer, New Yorx. 





The Densmore, The World’s Greatest 
Typewriter.” 

Lightest touch 

which means 


least fatigue. 


With fewer 
2 parts than 
others at- 
tains more 
ends. 





~ The material 
and edits insure durability. 
Adopted by the U. S. War Department. 


FREE: Descriptive Pamphlet containing testimon- 
ials from leading concerns. 


Densmore Typewriter Co., 202 Broadway, N. Y. 
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School, College & Academy ELLS 
\Price and Terms Free. Name this paper 


Frick’s Automatic Electric 
Program Clocks. 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 


Send for full information regarding their success- 
ful use in 


PUBLIC, PRIVATE, NORMAL, and 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS, ACADE- 
MIES, COLLEGES, FACTORIES, 
for running ELEVATORS, Etc. 


Any number of programs are automatically given in 
sny number of departments whether the departments 
are all in one or a number of buildings. 


All Classes of Comnaiete PROGRAM PLANTS 
INSTALLED. 
Satisfactory results guaranteed. 
Prin. W. F. Winsey, of the Third Ward High 
Schools, Appleton, Wis., says: 
** Your Clock is doing perfect work.”’ 


FRED FRICK, M’f’r., 
Waynesboro, Pa. 
Lock Box 406. 
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factory Bells for schools, Churches, && 
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1826. 
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value hundreds of thousands of dollars. 


desired amount. 


upon request. 


This ‘‘ REORGANIZATION” SALE will continue om/y until our stock is reduced to the 

We reserve the right to withdraw any quotation one week after date. 
Possible purchasers should communicate with us ¢zmmediately and secure circular No. 

620 just issued. Catalogues of any particular Dept. (8 in Number) /ree to science teachers 
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FORCED “REORGANIZATION” SALE!!! 


We are under the necessity of announcing that because of the general depression which 
has affected business in the United States for more than a year past, our Company has con- 
sidered it advisable to make an ‘‘assignment” for the best interests of all parties concerned, 
and in order that an entire reorganization may be promptly and satisfactorily accomolished. 

The immediate result of this action is the placing on the market at greatly reduced 
prices of the larger part of our stock of Standard Scientific Apparatus, aggregating in 
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QUEEN & CO. Inc., 1010 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
NEW YORK Office: 116 Fulton St. 
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' TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





6034 Woodlawn Av 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION *"Cyicaco 


Established in 188%. Positions filled, 3700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions 


U N 10 N SCH 00 L BU REA has bcen secured, but uses great care in its 


selections. Can’t afford to enroll poor teachers—wants the dest. We have filled 3846 position at salaries 
aggregating 2,561,650,00, Constant vacancies. Send stamp for blanks. 


KERR & HUYSSOON, Props., 2 West 14th St... NEW YORK CITY. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, =VERETT Oo VVISk & 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. ; 803 Twelfth Street, Washington, D. C.; 
7o Fifta Avenue, New Yorx, N. Y.; 420 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. ; 131 Third Street, Portland, Ore. ; 
x2 Church Street, Toronto, Can, 120% South Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking positions and | Address Cc. B. RUGGLES 2 CO., 
those wishing a change at an (Palace Hotel B’id’g) Room C, 237 Vine Street, 
increased salary should CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








CHARGES NO REGISTRATION 
FEE, postage only, until after a position 











TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professo: and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
hools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents Selling 
and renting of school property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
tso Fifth Avenue, cor, 2oth St., New Yorx City. 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and famil es, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov 

ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address gj 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 





For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 6034 Woodlawn 
Ave., Chicago. Orvitte Brewer, Manager. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY "eninge." 


One Fee Registers in Both Offices. Send for Agency Manual. 


Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211 Wabash Ave., CHICACO. | 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 
Correspondence with school owe and teachers is invited. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. 


Assists 


7. 


WANTED.—TEAcHERS—3 principals; 2 col- 
lege presidents; 2 Latin and Greek; 3 
Mathematics ; 1 science; 4 vocal; 5 piano; 
3 art; 2 book-keeping; 3 assistants; 6 
primary; 2 elocution; 2 kindergarten; 1 
governess. Address with stamp, CENTRAL 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, Brownsville, Tenn 





MIDWINTER VACANCIES. 


We daily receive calls for teachers for term beginning at or near the holidays, If you are not satisfactorily 


located, write for particulars. rae albert Teachers’ Agency, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


wants teachers of experience and normal school graduates, Those desirious of teaching in the West should 
register mew. Address FRED DICK, Manager, Room 303, 
McPhee Building, Denver, Colo. 








1s valuable in proportion to its 
An Agency influence. If it merely hears | 
of vacancies and that is something, but if it | 
tells you about them is asked to recommend | 


a teacher and recommends Pyrommends | 


ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency. 
Oldest and best known in VU, S. 
you, that is more. Ours 


Established 1855. 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. | 


| 3 EAst 14TH STREET, N. Y. 
THE NEW YORK | 


EDUCATIONAL Read EDUCATION. 


BUREAU 
Interest your friends in this oldest and leading high 


SUPPLIES BEST TEACHERS 
POSIT class magazine in the educational field. Your Princi 
FOR ALL vONs. al should take Education. Your teachers should 
It ze desire an efficient assistant, a normal or have it. It ought to be in every public library, and 
college graduate, a special teacher of any kind, every Y, M. C. A. or other Reading Room. Ail thought- 
or know where a teacher is wanted write atonce fy) ple should takeit Price, $3.00 per year. 
tothe manager; or telegraph him, his expense Send six two cent stamps for a sample copy. Address 








Perhaps you would accept a better position ° 

When in Y city, please call. Telephone num KASSON & PALMER 50 Bromfield Street, 

ber is 1250 18th street. H. 8. KELLoGG, Manager. ’ BOSTON, MASS. 
61 East Ninth 8t., New York. 





LIBRARIES. 


curately described. Special prices to teach- 
ers are made on nearly all. [t contains 100 
closely printed. pages and lists nearly 1500 
volumes. It is the most valuable guide of 
the kind ever printed. All the books listed 
are kept in stock by us, and will be furn- 
ished on receipt of price. 


East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 


TEACHERS’ 


can now be selected with the certainty o 
securing valuable books only. Our new 
catalogue of all the best books and aids 
for teachers is now ready and will be sent 
to any address for 6 cent stamps, much 
essthancost. It is the result of months of 
vatient labor. All important books are ac- 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 
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@ CHAUTAUQUA 


READING CIRCLE. 

Cc A definite course in English History = 
L and Literature, Modern Art, Geology, and L 
Europe in the XIX. Century 


Don’t waste time in desultory reading. 
Take up a systematic course for the com- 
ing winter. Keep abreast of the times. 
Chautauqua offers a complete and helpful 
plan. Over 200,000 enrolled since 1878, 


John H. Vincent, ert. '4, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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STUDY 
LAW 
HOME 


Now ready new and revised edition of “ ISAAC 
PITMAN’S COMPLETE 


PHONOCGRAPHIC INSTRUCTOR.”’ 
Adopted by the Public Schools of New York Crry, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.; St. Loum, Mo., etc. 


Specimen pages free, from 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 
33 Unien Square, New York. 
Take Lessuns at the Metropolitan School of Sherthand. 
95 Fifth Avenue, Cor. 17th St. 
ial Course te Teachers. Circulars free. 





THE SPRAGUE 
CORRESPONDENC 
SCHOOL OF LAW 


Fits you for a tecat 
career; Also CouRSE 
in suSsINESS Law. 
Over 2000 students tell 
the story of success. 
Full particulars free. 


Sprague Correspondence School of Law, 
No. 46 Telephone Building, DETROIT, MICH 
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WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH CRAD 


Physical and 







) Kt, On this Continent, have received | Microscopes, Telescopes and Lanterns, 


D , Mot d Electrical 

HIGHEST AWARDS oon Test Saltbomente. en 

Industrial aid FOOd tal nod Chenieal lana Wa. 
EXPOSITIONS Special Apparatus to Order. 


PN mn Europa Ameria, 


lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 
of their preparations. ishing Co.) FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


' . used in an 

Their delicious BREAK FAST COCOA is absolutely 

pure and svluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 179-181 Lake Street, Ch icago. 
Mention this paper. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 








COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES |Chemical Apparatus 


Send for Catalogues and Prices. | 


i i Unlike DaFeam seat. |ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO.,/is without exception the Best 


Successor Science Department National Schvol Furn- | 


Established 1871. | 





A Ionic 


|For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 


Debilitated. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, .: a general tonic and vitalizer, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 


His Celebrated Numbers 
303, 404, 6GO4E.F., 35I, GOIE.F., 170, 
and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889 
And the Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. | 





FUST PUBLISHED: 
THE BEGINNERS’ READERS, Nos. |, 2, 3. By Hetey M. Cunverann. Paper. 


10 cents each. 


SELECTIONS FROM WASHINCTON IRVING. Selected and Arranged by Isaac 
Tuomas, Principal of High School, New Haven, Conn, Cloth, 383 pages. 50 cents. 


AN EXERCISE BOOK IN ALGEBRA, By Martrnew S. McCurpy, Phillips Academy, 


Andover. Mass. Cloth. 60 cents. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE LETTERS OF THE YOUNCER PLINY. Edited 


by Samuet Batt Pcatner, of the Western Reserve University. Paper. 92 pages. 25 cents. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. By Ann E. Hit, Supervisor 
of Penmanship, Springfield, Mass. 


AROUND THE WORLD WITH TRAVELLERS; or, Pen Picturesin Geog- 
raphy. By Supt. W. W. Rupert, Pottstown, Pa, 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


NEW YORK BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ PORTANT NEW 


PRIMER OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


By Professor GzorGe TrumButt Lapp, Yale University. 12mo, 224 pages. $1.00 eZ. 


FANCIFUL TALES. 


By Franx R. Stockton. Edited for School use by Jutia ELizasetH Loncwortny. Cloth, 135 pages. 
Full-page Illustrations. 50 cents zet. A Supplementary Reader for children nine and ten years ot age. 


THE MAKING OF THE OHIO VALLEY STATES. 


By Samuget Apams Drake. With Maps and many Illustrations. 12mo, 269 pages. $1.50. 


HOW THE REPUBLIC IS GOVERNED. 


By Noan Brooxs, 12mo. 75cents. (Ready / mediately.) Classes in Civil Government will find this 
book suitable for use. 


TEXT-BOOK CATALOGUE FOR 1894-95 NOW READY. 
153-157 FIFTH AVENUE, - - - - NEW YORK CITY. 


THE PRANG ART EDUCATIONAL PAPERS. 


The fourth in this series vf pamphlets, just issued, is 


The Art Idea in Education 
and In Practical Life. 
By JOHN S. CLARK. 
Price, 20 CENTS. 


For full information in regard to these and other publications in Art Instruction, 
address, 











The Prang Educational Company, 
646 Washington St., Boston. 47 E. 10th St., New York. 151! Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





affording sustenance to both 
brain and body, 

Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia 

Pa, says: ‘‘I have met with the greatest 
and most satisfactory results in dyspepsia 
and general derangement of the cerebral 


and nervous systems, causing debility and 
exhaustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





J. M. OLCOTT, 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps 
and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th &t., New York. 
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SPECIAL FEATURES: 


PAPER FEED WHEEL, 

FRONT RELEASE KEY, 

HINCED RIBCON SUPPORTS, 

NEW LINE SPACE MECHANISM, 

LOCKING DEVICE FCR HANCER 
ADJUSTING SCREWS. 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 


Hartford, Conn., U.S. A. 
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The High Ground. 


Man isa spiritual being ; any plan for dealing: with 
him must take this into account. Education must con- 
sider man in his spiritual aspects, or else it will assur- 
edly fail. It excites the curiosity and surprise of the 
reader to read old history. If the beginning is made 
with the Bible we immediately come toa recognition of 
the sptritual side of the human race; and the re-acticn 
of man upon the spiritual influences operating on him 
(in the case of Abraham) laid the foundation for a re- 
ligion that gave direction and power to man’s pro- 
gress. 

So in all history. There have been some in all 
nations that felt there was a ruling spirit ; this percep- 
tion is what has saved the nations from entire bank- 
ruptcy, even though gods of wood and stone were set 
up. Man’s salvation lies in recognizing the spiritual 
in the material. One who visits the vast museums at 
Kensington will be deeply affected by the large collec- 
tions of birds naturally placed near their nests that with 
great care have been sought for, found, and removed 
here. Tears often are seen to flow as pair after pair is 
passed,for it is so plain that there is an over-ruling 
spirit of love. 

Fra Angelico (often known as Fiesole because his 
best days were spent there) achieved a reputation that 
has not grown dim as the years have gone by, because 
he felt the spiritual element ; there is something sur- 
passingly fine in his “Coronation of the Virgin” in the 
Louvre. He attempted to state some of his ideas con- 
cerning art; one of the laws he considered as conclu- 
sive as those Newton discovered concerning gravitaticn 
is, “The fair tree Igdrasil of human art can only 
flourish when its dew is Affection; its air Devotion. 
the rock of its roots, Patience ; and its sunshine, God.” 

These are needed to cause colors rightly to be placed 
on the canvas. But what are the needs rightly to in- 
fluence the lives of young men and maidens, and cause 
those lives to become something as high and as beauti- 
ful as the conception of the Creator? TZvaching must 
be conceived of as a means of carrying forward and 
really attaining the design of the Creator. Looked at 
from this point of view the teacher’s work is indeed a 
sublime one. The teacher, at his home fresh from 


some volume of poetry, may have reached this conclu- 
sion ; but when he enters the dusty school-room, where 
his pupils straggle in, many of them tardy and untidy, 
where lessons are not learned, where an evil mind is far 
more apparent than a desire for knowledge, he con- 
cludes his theory is too fine for the work in hand. If 





such a feeling arises, let the teacher ask himself how it 
is that Angelico’s pictures, made out of oil and various 
earths, still hang upon the walls and are still the ad- 
miration of students of art, after more than five centu- 
ries have rolled by? What is it that has rendered his 
work soimmortal ? 


Teaching is an Art. There may be high teaching 
and low teaching. The teacher who recognizes great 
underlying principles is teaching for all time. He will 
use the same materials for his work in common with 
other teachers ; his pupils will read, write, and use fig- 
ures; but he will accomplish something the others do not. 
The person who has a knowledge of certain things is 
equipped to a certain extent, and only to a certain ex- 
tent. A young man who was employed to paint the in- 
terior of a house saw one day a picture hanging on the 
wall, and heard the owner incidentally remark that it 
had cost a thousand dollars. He took careful note of 
the various colors used, obtained a canvas and set to 
work to make something of equal value. After months 
of work he asked the owner to look at his production, 
and estimate his worth. ‘“ That is not a work of art; it 
has no value” wastheverdict. And yet it hadas much 
blue, as much red, as much yellow as the other; and 
undoubtedly far more toil had been spent on it. 

Two teachers may have each a half hundred boys and 
girls of allages ; each has the same amount of knowledge 
as far as an examination can disclose it, but one does a 
work a thousand-fold nobler than the other. One ad- 
dresses the spiritual side of the pupils, the other leaves 
it untouched. It may be that this is done uncon- 
sciously ; it may be that he is as needy for the money 
stipend as the other, but the fact remains that he has 
touched springs of motive wholly left alone by the 
other. 

It is remarkable when it is thought over, that a per- 
son may be shut up for days with a company of youth, 
and the ostensible purpose be a knowledge of grammar, 
geography, or mythology, and yet something else be 
learned that makes heroes, which the grammar and 
geography assuredly would not. In the school-room at 
Eton one sees the name Arthur Wellesley cut deep into 
the oakwood by the hands of the boy who as man was 
the Duke of Wellington ; and he wonders how the influ- 
ence that made him so great was imparted to him along 
with lessons in Latin and Greek. For we will be- 
lieve that there was a human agency in these things. 
It is an inquiry that men make an object of serious 
study—how did this thing, this world, this man, this 
manner of thinking originate ? 

Ruskin, speaking of woman’s education says: “It is 
of no moment to her own worth or dignity that she 
should be acquainted with this science or that, etc., etc., 
but it is for her to trace the hidden equities of divine re- 
ward ... . to understand the nothingness of the prepara- 
tion which this little world, in which she lives and loves, 
bears to the world in which God lives and moves, etc.” 
This and much more he says to endeavor to impress on 
all people to get below the surface of things and live 
for the realand immortal. And this is the high ground 
the teacher must stand on day by day, and from this he 
must teach, and on it he must bring his pupils. “And 
honor without fail,” says Rossetti. There are certain 
things that must be, no matter what is done or left un- 
done ; great is that teacher who, as the multiplication 
table is being learned, knows as surely that honor is also 
becoming an object of adoration by the child. 
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“¢ The School-Room Voice.” 


By CAROLINE B. LeRow. 


There is no doubt whatever that in many instances 
the teacher herself creates in the school-room the inat- 
tention, disorder, and rebellion which she is constantly 
endeavoring to prevent orremedy. What may be termed 
the “ school-room voice ” is more provocative of disor- 
der and disobedience than all other causes combined. 

We are all susceptible to the influence of voices. Oc- 
casionally we hear one that rouses every element of our 
nature into the most violent, and what often seems the 
most unreasonable antagonism to the speaker. “I can 
never hear that woman speak,” said a bright young col- 
lege student of one of her instructors, “that I don’t 
just long to cuff her ears ; yet she is one of the loveliest 
members of the faculty.” 

We are all familiar with that quality of voice whose 
effect is described in the significant words, “setting 
one’s teeth on edge,” and really the metaphorical ex- 
pression is often the literal truth. We generally con- 
ceive, too, a dislike for the person whose voice is not 
agreeable to us, and are obliged to go through an elab- 
orate logical process of mind in order to free ourselves 
from the prejudice so engendered,—fortunate if we can 
succeed in our endeavors. 

Children are even more susceptible to voices than are 
adults. They are quickly won or repelled by them, and 
although they are themselves probably ignorant of the 
cause, certain tones arouse in them an obstinate, sullen, 
and rebellious spirit. Contempt, too, for the speaker is 
sometimes excited, as in the case of the bad boy who 
whispered to his neighbor while he pointed to his “ es- 
teemed principal,” “Jest hear her! You might know 
we’d got company. She’s got her dressy tone on.” 

Tones make far more impression than words. ‘Try to 
call a child to you, and no matter what hard words you 
use to him if the tone is a caressing one he readily re- 
sponds to it. Call him by the most endearing terms in 
a harsh tone and he is effectually repelled. We hear 
persons talking in an adjoining room. Perhaps not a 
word of their conversation is intelligible to us, yet we 
confidently assert, “ They are very angry,” or, “ They 
are very much amused,” or, “ Somebody is in trouble.” 

A good voice is “an excellent thing” in either man or 
woman, but to the teacher it seems to be one of the es- 
sential elements of success. The susceptibility to its 
influence upon the part of the child, the fact that he can- 
not escape from it, no matter how irritating it may be, 
and the necessity for the teacher to be talking during 
the greater part of the time, all emphasize the necessity 
for the tone to be an agreeable—at any rate, not a dis- 
agreeable—one. 

There are many teachers who contend that pleasant 
tones are impossible in the school room ; not that they 
are not desirable, but that the largeness or the noisiness 
of the room, the inattention or disorder of the pupil, 
make the use of them out of the question. Such teach- 
ers believe and maintain that it is only loud, hard, and 
sharp tones that can have the effect of securing the at- 
tention or quelling the disorder of a room full of chil- 
dren, and regulate their voices on that assumption. 
There could not be a greater mistake made. 

Moreover, no bad quality of voice can be constantly 
used without its having a bad physical effect upon the 
speaker. A natural tone is always an agreeable tone, 
Natural voices can never, at least, give offence, although 
some possess far more sweetness than others. A hard, 
sharp, or nasal tone is indication of a wrong use of the 
vocal organs, and this wrong use persisted in produces 
incalculable injury to the throat and lungs. Teachers, 
more than any other class of persons, are prone to this 
misuse of the voice and the consequent physical suffer- 
ing and disability. 

“ How teachers should talk” will be considered in a 
subsequent article. It is certain that they should be 
able to talk easily, to talk agreeably, to talk in such a 
way as to produce no injury to the vocal orgars, and at 
the same time to do this talking,—a vast amount of 
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which is so necessary—in a way to secure attention, 
command respect, and quiet disorder. All this is avery 
easy thing to do provided the teacher knows—as she 
should know—how to do it. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
> 


The Teacher’s Stimulus. 


By PauL KRUEGER. 


The most auspicious sign in the educational horizon 
at present is the fact that the great army of teachers 
are beginning to conceive what teaching really is. To 
this fact is attributable the spirit of progress that is 
being manifested everywhere in the educational world 
to-day. The movement is due toa few great educators, 
scattered among the centuries, who conceived of teach- 
ing as a divine art, and who spent their lives in its 
practice. But their lives we must concede, were any- 
thing but pleasant. Socrates surely found no great 
delight in going barefoot through the street of Athens, 
nor did Freebel enjoy the want that often beset him, or 
the rebuffs and ridicule of his fellow men. In the cir- 
cumstances of Pestalozzi’s life we can surely not find 
anything that furnished him with delight, nor can we 
possibly imagine that the great Nazerene Teacher found 
any positive joy in wandering about on the hills of 
Judea, or being crucified on Calvary. 

Still, to escape these hardships no great teacher has 
ever given up the practice of his art. On the contrary, 
these hardships seemed to make them more earnest and 
more devout in their work. Hence, we must conclude 
that there was something that continued to stimulate 
them powerfully, as well as that there is something for 
which they are receiving the honor of the world to-day. 

What is that something that gave them inspiration ? 
What is that something for which they are honored? 

To answer these questions we must consider in what 
essential these great educators differ from other men, 
and refer to this difference the source of their stimulus. 
The essential difference between the great educators 
and other men is that the educators had of education a 
conception more complete and nearer the truth than 
that which others have. It was in their conception of 
education, that they found a stimulus that was indeed 
mighty. ; 

Teaching is an art. Artis the making of something 
that is beautiful according to natural laws. If this is 
true, it is obvious that teaching claims the first place in 
the rank of art; for it is the building of the most 
beautiful and wonderful thing in the world. 

Considering the artist of all ages, the poet, the painter, 
the sculptor, the musician, and the teacher, we find them 
in all circumstances, crippled, poverty-stricken, cursed 
by riches, blessed by sufficient means; we find them 
neglected, opposed, denounced, and cast into prison ; 
others we find tolerated, honored, and venerated. De- 
spite all these things they persevered in the practice of 
their art. 

So, then, the love of creating something that is beau- 
tiful and good is the stimulus of the artist. That the 
artist has great need of some powerful stimulus is ob- 
vious, when we consider the discouragements that 
artists are wont to meet in the practice of their art. 

To the artist, riches and honor are slow in coming. It 
is poverty and contumely that generally go to make up 
the largest part of the artist’sallotment. so it has been, 
and so to a great extent it 1s still. The great artists of 
teaching even in this age must content themselves for 
the most part with the poorest reward from the world. 
Teaching in all ages has seldom received that reward 
and recognition which it deserves. Still, the great 
teachers seldom, if ever, complained of their lot. 

This fact seems contrary to human nature, whose 
manifestations generally are a love of great reward and 
honor from the world, and a detestation of that condi- 
tion which brings poverty and hardships and disrespect. 
These manifestations we can observe among a host of 
so-called teachers of the present day. Thus, thousands 
of so-called teachers are leaving the rank of teachers, 
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and going into busines where money, if not honor, are 
surer to come and sooner. Many that remain are con- 
stantly complaining of their meager reward their social 
position, and their troubles. 

The difference between the great teachers and these 
teachers is that the great teachers were artists. They 
were so powerfully stimulated by their love of creating 
that they heeded not the neglect of the world, while the 
latter are stimulated only by their love of reward from 
the world at large. Not getting much they wail plain- 
tively. The great educators were devotees of the art 
of teaching, these are hirelings. That the difference 
of conduct should result from this difference in the 
character of the relation to the art is perfectly natural. 
It is, moreover, true that this difference in the char- 
acter of their relations to the art of teaching is the sole 
and only cause of the difference of their conduct. One 
may be as good a man as the other, and still not be 
an artist, and still not be stimulated by a great love of 
creating something beautiful and good. 

If every teacher were stimulated by this love the re- 
sult would be great and glorious. Not only would the 
teacher disregard his individual troubles and the small- 
ness of the rewards that the world may grudgingly give 
him, but finer products of the teacher’s art would mul- 
tiply more rapidly in consequence of his enthusiastic 
activity and superior skill. These products of his art 
wouid praise the artist. From the product of his own 
activity an artist should seek praise and not from the 
world. If his own work praises him the world will 
sooner or later mete out his full share of praise. In 
consequence the hardships that now generally beset the 
teacher would disappear. Till that happy time comes, 
a strong love of building, of creating a divine and beau- 
tiful organism in the semblance of the Highest will give 
the teacher strength to overcome all obstacles and en- 
dure all hardships. It is that love which characterizes 
an artist. 

It was because he was an artist that Socrates minded 
not his bare feet, minded not the prison walls, minded 
not the fatal cup. It was because he was an artist that 
Milton minded not the darkness, minded not the poverty, 
minded not the gloom. It was because he was an artist 
that Froebel minded not the ridicule of the great doctors, 
and the derision of the people, some of whom thought 
that great artist a crazy old fool. It was because he 
was an artist that Pestalozzi was content with his 
humble circumstances. For all their trials and troubles 
they found satisfaction in creating something that was 
beautiful and good. 

Teacher, if you find that the world does not appre- 
ciate you, if you find that your means are small and that 
the world’s reward is but meager, if you find that trials 
and troubles are pouring down upon you, seek not to 
escape by forsaking the art divine of teaching; but 
seek rather the stimulus of the artist. You will find it 
where the great artists of all ages have found it. They 
found it in a better conception of their art. 

Mankato, Minn. 

* 


Two Lessons. 


(One in the program and one not in the program.) 
By EMILY H. WARNER. 
SCENE I. 


(A dull dreary afternoonin February. A cold rain and sleet 
storm without. A dismal school-room within. Fifty wearted 
dittle boys and girls. A bored and cross-looking teacher.) 


Teacher.—As we have now talked of most all the new words 
in the lesson, I shall expect very good reading. John may be- 
gin. 

Fohn.— \t-is-very-hot-to day. It-is-too-hot-to-play. 

Teacher.—That will do. Mary, read, 

Mary.—I don’t know the place. 

Teacher.— Eddie Smith. 

(No response from Eddie.) 

Teacher.—I called on Eddie Smith. 

Eddte,—I\t-is-too-het-to-play. We think we will sit down 
under the trees. 
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Teacher.—You must pay better attention. You did not have 
the exact place. Mary may read. 

_ Mary (ina frightened tone).—1 just had the place but | lost 
it. 

Teacher (in a freezing tone appropriate to the weather.)— 
Sit down and pay better attention. Katie, read. 

Katie.—O-boys-come-out under the trees, and sit down with 
us. 

Teacher.—That is better Now I will ask those three or four 
boys, looking out of the window, to give their undivided atten- 
tion to their books. Robert Hall may read. 

Robert.—We will have much fun all the— 

Teacher.—Robert, goon. That is nothing but the sleet pat- 
tering against the window panes. One would think you had 
never seen a hail storm before. 

(Robert goes on. Thelesson goes on. They all go on in their 
interested (2?) way.) 

Enter.— One little question in the mind of the teacher: Why 
not change this lesson for one appropriate to the existing outside 
duuamat 

(Not a particularly brilliant thought, but a welcome one to 
that dull school-room.) 

Exit.—A “cut and dried” reading lesson. 

Enter.—A brief geography lesson. 

Exit.—Fifty wearied expressions, and one severe countenance. 


SCENE II, 


(The same down-pouring elements outside. School-room 
really just as dark with the exception of alight felt rather than 
seen. Forty-five active pupils with expectant faces, Five pas- 
sive pupils with non-committal expressions. One relaxed and 
pleasant face.) 


Teacher.—While we are having the books put away Harry 
may go to the outside door with this glass and get us some of 
the sleet. He will have to run, lightly, all the way back, before 
it melts. ‘ 

Children, just look at the storm. Hear it beat against the win- 
dows. Aren't you glad that we are in a nice warm room ? 


(What did it matter if the little hailstones were about melted 
before the class saw them? Perhaps they were not. But if so, 
the pupils were more eager to look for others when they went 
out, At any rate the interest was quite aroused by this time.) 

Teacher. Remembering our talks about the vapor that rises 
from the ocean. What becomes of this vapor, John ? 

Fohn.—That vapor forms the clouds. 

Teacher.— What is the main cause disturbing these clouds, 
and making the rain fall ? 

Mary.—The winds bringing the clouds from over the large 
bodies of water. 

Teacher.—From where do most of our cold storms come ? 

Minnie.—From the northeast. 

Teacher —Well, we talked of the clouds, of the wind and rain 
before. Who can tell me something about the-e little hailstones 
that have now melted? What caused them to melt ? 

Nellie —The warm room made them melt. 

Teacher.—Yes, the warm my eer of the room was greater 
than their little co/d bodies ; so they had to give way. 

Can anyone tell me why it is hailing to-day instead of raining ? 

Willie.—Because it is so cold. 

Teacher. —Right, but why didn’t the drops of rain come down 
even if it is cold ? 

John.—They froze on their way down. 

7 eacher.—Then, Bessie, do you think these little hailstones 
were raindrops at first ? 

Bessie.—I think so. 

Teacher.—No doubt, and in meeting the cold air, for it is cold 
to-day, they most likely were frozen into snow. Then why didn’t 
they come down in pretty snowflakes instead of this cold rain and 
sleet ? Can you tell me, Fred ? 

Fred.—\ don't know. 

(A like response from others.) 

Teacher —Well, I will have to tell Y ps that if the temperature 
is not quite so low (or zt 7s not so cold) as when the snow falls— 
the flakes of snow partially thaw in coming through it, and then 
fall in the form of sleet as we see it to-day. 

Now if you all pay good attention and read nicely the lesson 
I now give you (teacher placed simple statements about the 
hail, storm, etc., which did not need much developing, on the 
board), some other time we will talk about the snow. We will 
talk of the pretty crystals, what causes their different sizes and 
pure whiteness. (They probably had that talk during the next 
snowstorm.) 


Trenton, N. /. 
¥ 


A good teacher never conveys information in the form 
of a question.—Fitch’s Art of Questioning. 
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Nature Study. I. 


By FRANK O, PAYNE, 


Introductory Remarks.—I\n beginning this series of lessons on 
nature study the writer desires to call attention to a few general 
principles, and to offer a few hints to teachers relative to the 
presentation of these lessons successfully. 

There is no time when natural objects cannot be found abun- 
dantly, and it is a cardinal principle that those things should be 
studied first which are nearest and easiest to obtain. 

It is equally true that so far as possible our nature studies 
should be taken in season. Winter offers some opposition to 
study in the open air, and for this reason it is advisable to collect 
a liberal supply of such material as cannot be readily obtained in 
winter. Fall flowers and insects are very abundant in autumn 
and these are naturally the best things to work with, but winter 
comes, covers everything with its mantle of snow, and the teacher 
1s left to work on minerals, dried fruits, preserved insects, and such 
other things as may be at hand. Spring supplies its wealth of 
growing seeds, bursting buds, and opening flowers. 

It is suggested then, during the autumn, while the pupils are 
at work upon things easily found, that collections of things 
which will keep, be made for use when the snow prevents out- 
door expeditions. Any ditch or gravel pit is full of pebbles of 
various kinds, and often as many as twenty or thirty different 
kinds of stones may be found in the space of a few feet. The 
city teacher is no less blessed in this respect than the country 
teacher, for wherever a new building is in process of erection, the 
sand has to be screened and large piles of gravel may be laid 
under contribution for their mineral store. 

Seeds and nuts, grains and dried seed-pods are good for winter 
work in nature study. 

If the following lessons do not appear to possess any dzolog ical 
connection, it is hoped that they will be found to possess at least 
pedagogical continuity. 

The following lessons have three aims: 1, Informational, z. ¢., 
the acquisition of knowledge ; 
2. psychological, 2. ¢., seeing, 
judging, discriminating, classi- 
fying; 3. to furnish a basis in 
nature, for work in language, 
number, drawing, etc. 

Each lesson gives the pupil 
increased power to make ob- 
servations for himself and his 
mind is broadened at every 
step. 

Il. THE GENTIAN, 


Gentians are so common, so 
conspicuous, and so beautiful, 
coming as they do so late in 
autumn, that they are among 
the most appropriate flowers 
to study at this time of the 
year. 

At least one whole plant 
should be obtained when pos- 
sible so that all its parts may 
be seen. I would not advise 
the digging of roots enough 
for a whole class, for such an 
act as that would svon drive 
these beautiful blossoms from 
our forests. One root is 
enough, but each child should 
have at least one flower to ex- 
amine for himself and the one 
with roots should be passed 
from one to another, and each 
child may see the plant in toto. I would not advise the teacher 
to procure the plants for a class. Have the children procure their 
own. This is so that they may observe the locality, soil, and sur- 
roundings of the plant. 

Having supplied each child with a specimen, time should be 
given to allow all an opportunity to observe their specimens. 

Perfect silence should reign while each looks at his plant. 

Oral Lesson.—Having given time for silent, independent, ob- 
servation, get each pupil to tell all he sees. Question him to 
get him to see what he has not yet observed. Ignore those 
features which the child cannot see, z. ¢., is not ready to see. 

Lllustration.—The untrained child will probably not be able to 
see more than that the flower is blue and perhaps that the petals 
are fringed (fringed gentian) or that the flower is closed (closed 
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gentian). It will then be the teacher's place to ask questions like 
the following: Are there many or few roots? Their color and 
size? Are they branching or simple? What is the position of 
the stem? Its shape? Break it, is it solid or hollow? Its 
height? Its surface (rough or smooth?) Its color? Does it 
bend readily ? (Fiexible or brittle ?) How are theleaves placed 
on the stem? Are they few or many? Large or small? etc. 
Their shape, size, color, and general appearance? Are all leaves 
alike ? Compare the lower with the upper leaves. Are the flowers 
alone or in clusters? Are they single or double? How many 
sepals (green outer flower leaves)? Describe the petals as you 


Pistil 
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Play of Flower 


did the leaves. Drawa petal. Cut open a flower. Are petals 
separate or united? Count the stamens. To what do they 
grow? Are they between or opposite the petals? How many 
pistils? Draw the pistil. Cut it crosswise and draw the section. 
What do you find inside the large part of the pistil (ovary)? 
When these (ovules) ripen into seeds how will they get out of the 
pod? Where are the seeds attached to the ovary ? 

The foregoing questions may be multiplied indefinitely. The 
teacher should at least bring out the following facts : 

The roots are many, fibrous, white. Ze stem is smooth, 
green, erect, rarely branching. Zhe flowers are usually three or 
four in number, four-parted, blue with “satiny” fringed petals. 
The stamens are same in number as the petals. Zhe Pzstzl is 
large, having two stigmas at the top. 

The flowers growing in shade are always paler than those grow- 
ing in theopen sunshine. The gentian favors rich moist soil, but 
never wet soil. The stem and root have a strong bitter taste. 

Various sketches such as the accompanying drawings may be 
made. No. 1, entire plant; 2, the pistil; 3, same cut crosswise ; 
4, a seed highly magnified showiny its loose coat, 5, the flower 
cut open to show alternation of stamens and form of petals; 6, 
plan of the flower, parts being respectively sepals, petals, stamens, 
and pistils. 

Never draw the thing for a pupil. Let him draw what he sees. 
Only after the child has done his dest dy Azmself would I let him 
see the printed or blackboard form. It is the artzs¢ who paints 
from the /zving subject. He who enlarges a photograph is not 
necessarily an artist, hence the foregoing directions. 

Written Lesson.—The written lesson may follow the oral one 
immediately but it is better to take the following day for the writ 
ten. Before writing, it is well to have a brief review of the gen- 
tian from memory. This is almost necessary in a primary 
school, but with larger pupils no oral review is needed. , 

When all are ready with paper and pens, the order may be 
given to write, as neatly as possible, a description of the gentian. 
This description should be illustrated with drawings, either from 
memory or after the sketches made from the plant itself. 

Before taking up the written work, the teacher should say: 
“‘ Begin and end your sentences properly ?” ‘“ Look to your capi- 
tals and punctuation.” “Be careful with your penmanship.” 

Suggestion.—Each plant may be pressed between some thor- 
oughly dried newspapers. Use a board and about six bricks as 
a weight to press them. When thoroughly dry, mount the plant 
on bristolboard cut same size as the written exercises and bind the 
whole together with a ribbon ora brass clip. This makes an 
attractive exhibit and also a souvenir of work done in school. 
No work should be accepted until it has been done neatly. Miss- 
pelled words should be selected for exercises in spelling for an- 
other day. 

This beautiful flower is also easily made into designs for draw- 
ing, and since its leaves are in twos and the parts of its flowers 
in fours, there is likewise an opportunity to use it with lowest 
primary classes in number work. Having studied the fringed 
gentian in this manner, bring the various beautiful poems about it. 
Bryant, Lowell, Whittier, and others have celebrated its beauties 
in song. These selections are excellentfor supplementary reading. 

The following flowers are offered as good subjects for similar 
lessons in autumn. The bellflower, golden-rod, aster, sunflower, 
lady’s tresses, chick-weed, and closed gentian. 

In conclusion the following scheme tor Friday afternoon pro- 
grams is offered. Select a flower as the subject for the afternoon. 
Let the school-room be decorated with this flower where it can 
be found in abundance. Let the blackboards be ornamented 
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with drawings of the plant from nature, with conventional de- 
signs of tiles and borders having this flower for a unit. This 
may be easily done with such flowers as the daisy, dandelion, 
periwinkle, violet, azalea, anemone, gentian, golden-rod, aster, 
rose, etc. When the flower is not abundant, there may be at 
least a bouquet on the teacher’s desk. The program may consist 
of selections from the poets relative to the doumr to be Seca. 
interspersed with musical selections and three or four of the best 
written exercises of the children. The result of such a program 
cannot fail to inspire both teachers and — with a deeper love 
for nature. The children will know the flowers and love them. 
They will be able to describe them and tell where they grow and 
how they live. They will know what poets have said about them, 
and knowing one plant intimately will enable them to learn oth- 
ers more readily. 


ia 
Science Teaching in the Schools. 


By ADA VAN STONE HARRIS, 


Kingsley says, ‘‘ Science defines itself. It means simply 
knowledge. That is, right knowledge, or such an approximation 
as can be obtained. Knowledge of any natural object—its classi- 
fication, its causes, its effects; what it is, how it came where it 
is, and what can be done with it.” 

The aim of the teacher in science teaching should be to train 
the senses to ever growing accuracy and — in obser- 
vation, to neglect no opportunities, however slight, for thé exer- 
cise of judgment ; and to advance gradually toward the classifi- 
cation of results secured from personal observation. 

Considerable latitude may be afforded for choice of material,— 
depending, in part, on what the locality most abundantly supplies ; 
in part, on the tastes and acquirements of the teacher. Study 
those plants, insects, animals, minerals, and rocks which come 
within your immediate vicinity, environment, and surroundings. 
Few places fail to supply abundant material for such study. 

Even in the crowded cities, there is the soil in the street, the 
stones of the wall, the coal in the fire, the lime in the mortar, the 
slates on the roof, and the industrious spiders that are constant 
visitors to the school-room, the products of the market, all of 
which make most interesting subjects. 

The kindergarten was conceived by a student to whose philos- 
ophic mind the whole universe was a means—the end of a per- 
fect man. He saw the wonderful world, with its surpassing 
beauty, its mystic music, and unrevealed treasures of truth, ex- 
isting primarily, that through its agency the individual might 
know himself and his true relation to all things. 

In order to bring about this true relation, the teacher must 
bring the pupil into direct contact with nature, and the objects 
that nature presents. Let nothing like a text-book intrude—if 
the text-books on such subjects enter, nature at once flies out of 
the window, and direct observation gives place to mere uninter- 
ested efforts of memory aéouz nature. 

The teacher should be master of the subject and object in 
hand, and, in so far as zs fossible, every pupil should have a 
specimen in hand—handle with their own fingers, make their 
own experiments, use their own senses. At first they will see 
little save the most salient points. Questions, brief, and skil- 
fully directed, will guide them to still others—interest w:ll grow 
with that on which it feeds. The duty here of the teacher is to 
be the unobtrusive guide, the sympathetic friend, the wise sug- 
gester, while nature herself instructs. 

Teachers too often are tempted to tell the pupils what is 
lainly before their eyes. Do not doit. What 1s told is apt to 
ack life and soon slips away; what the child experiences re- 
mains, 

I have seen the faces brighten, I have noted the earnest at- 
tention, I have been amused by the look of surprise not to be 
concealed, on the teacher's face, when “the dunce” has an- 
swered gladly while the bright ones have remained silent. More 
than once has the teacher said, “I cannot understand how he 
should know, he is the dullest boy in the class.” 

I have felt at such times that we have kept from the children 
what is theirs by right—a knowledge of the beauty and wonder 
and love which surrounds them. We have been keeping from 
them their kingdom, instead of showing them how to possess it. 

Beautiful snow! What miserable weather! Pretty beetles 
and wise little workers! Bugs! Let them alone! Don’t touch 
them! Step on them! Kill! Kill! Two and two are four. 
Isn't it strange that our boys kill the birds. 

How can it be that there is not among children a widespread 
love of study for study’s sake? Why do we see the whinin 
schoolboy with his satchel and shining face creeping like a snai 
unwillingly to school? Two and two are four. it be that 
we miseducate the children? Not at once is the child misled, 
For years Ae struggles to keep close to nature. 

Did you ever play truant? Did you not learn more that day 
than did the little wretches you deserted? Did you not lie on 

your back, and, watching the clouds overhead, read the message 
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they bore? Did not the stream sing to you its secret of happi- 


ness? Did not the trees and the birds, and all the wild things 
welcome you? Was it not nature, the dear old muse, who 
tempted you, as she did the immortal Agassiz—the old world of 
his birth and the new world of his adoption alike contend for 


him. 

On shady Saturdays in May is not every brook in the count 
fringed with ichthyologists in jackets who will tell you the habi- 
tat, the breathing apparatus, the locomotive power of trout, and 
roach and shiner for miles around? Why do children love na- 
ture if it be not God’s plan for their education? Truly, 
“ Heaven lies about us in our infancy,” but the school-room door 
too often closes upon all that is natural, and we begin on 2+2=4. 
I have sometimes wondered if the school dullards be not the 
children that God is educating after his own divine plans. 

The value of any study depends upon two things—the useful- 
ness to the pupil in after life of the facts acquired, and the men- 
tal discipline experienced in the acquisition. 

It trains every power of the human mind. It calls into activ- 
ity the observing powers so strong in childhood, usually so sadl 
weakened by years of neglect that the student of science, in hi i 
school or university, finds himself so unequal to the task that he 
looks upon it with disgust oftentimes. A college professor has 
said: “ My professional life has been a perpetual struggle to rid 
myself of some of the mental habitudes induced by an unnatural 
education.” 

To turn imagination not inwards but outwards ; to give it a 
class of objects which may excite wonder, reverence, the love of 
novelty and of discovering, without heating the brain or exciting 
the passions, is one of the great problems of education, and I be- 
lieve from experience the study of natural history supplies in 
great part what we want. 

No one can learn to recognize the mammilian character of a 
whale under its fish-like form or to recognize the crustacean 
character of a barnacle under the disguise of its oyster-like shell, 
without becoming in general a sounder thinker. A small boy 
who came one day with a beet in one hand and a small squash, 
cut open, in the other, asking, ‘‘ Where are the beet seeds ? ” had 
found for himself the great fact concerning fruits. He had been 
thinking, reasoning. 

The butterfly folds its wings above its back when resting on a 
flower! Why? The moth, its cousin, never folds its wings so. 
Why? The earliest spring flowers are of a white or light color. 
Why? Ap intelligent child once started in this reasoning pro- 
cess will try his new-fledged powers upon everything observed. 

The great Agassiz, the man who rejoiced in the simple title, 
Teacher, said: “It is not school books we need but students. If 
se ney nature in books when you go out of doors you cannot 

nd her.” 


¥ . 
English Compound Words. 


A noteworthy feature of the “ Standard Dictionary ” is its sys- 
tematic selection of forms with reference to compounding. The 
question under what circumstances words should be joined, and 
when left se te, finds varying answers, because our gramma- 
rians and lexicographers have not heretofore answered it in full 
for us. It is a question that recurs continually, and annoys al- 
most everybody. The systematic provision for its full answer in 
the ‘‘ Standard Dictionary” is our first real lexicographic effort in 
this direction, though many writers have recognized the impor- 
tance of the question. 

Prof. W. D. Whitney, in his book on “Language and the 
Growth of Language,” pp. 120 and 121, mentions “a process 
which the general history of language shows to be more import- 
ant than any other.” He says of this process: “It is the com- 
position of words, the putting two independent elements 
together to form a single designation. Our illustrative passage 
[in a preceding chapter] furnished us one or two examples of it ; 
namely, reste-deg, ‘rest day,’ and /eorning-cnihtas, ‘\earning- 
knights,’ ¢. ¢., ‘pupils.’ Such a word is logically an abbreviated 
phrase, with the signs of relation, the ordinary inflections or con- 
nectives, omitted ; the two main ideas are put side by side, and 
the mind left to infer their relation to one another from the 
known circumstances of the case. It is so far an abnegation, for 
the sake of brevity and convenience, of the advantages of a lan- 
guage which has formative elements and form-words.” 

t compound words are indicated in large numbers by Prof. 
Whitney, as the result of the process “ more important than any 
other,” is plainly evident from the words cited, which are, in ad- 
dition to those in the quotation, Aeadache, head-dress, headland, 
headsman, steamboat, railroad, buttercup, and butterfly. The 
book plainly shows that Prof. Whitney meant the principle to be 
applied, many such word-pairs being therein printed in compound 
form, as speech-getting, half-conception, gas-pipe, language- 
learning, lapdog, life-time, life-long, language-history, drvt- 
sion-line, tone-quality, these being but a few words chosen at a 
glance from a few pages. ; 

A process ‘ more important than any other” seems entitled tc 
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full explanation, so that it may be generally understood ; but very 
few people really understand it. 

A book entitled “Stops: or, How to Punctuate,” says in its 
chapter on the hyphen : “ There is no rule to distinguish the com- 
ro words that take a hyphen from those that do not. If one 

in doubt about a particular word the best thing to do is to re- 
fer to a dictionary.” Such advice is not uncommon, and it is very 
natural ; for where else than in dictionaries are word-forms re- 
corded? It 1s not adequate advice, however, since often no de- 
cision would be found. No diction could ever include all 
terms that may present themselves for decision. Following are a 
few words from Browning’s poems, none of which appears in any 
dictionary : 


altar-smoke. geranium-flower. rock-chasm. 
angel-sphere. grape-gleaner. rock-flower. 
battery-smoke. grape- harvest. shaving-shears. 
billowy-bosomed. hawthorn- spray. soul-sides. 


candle- flame. 


hunting-noose. 
candle-smoke. 


I splendor-proof. 
incense-swinging. 


sugar-puncheon. 


cherry-time. joy-hunger. thistle-stalk. 

dim. descried. myrtle-leaf. treasure-book. 
dragon-penned. mind-point. treasure-fortress. 
fire- flames. poison-gourd. vine-bough. 
flag-bird. rat-land. Vishnu-land. 


Until recently two pairs of rules have been considered ade- 
quate provision for the form of compound words. As stated by 
Goold Brown, in his “ Institutes of English Grammar,” two rules 
are as follows: “‘ Permanent compounds are consolidated ; as 
bookseller, schoolmaster ; others, which may be called temporary 
compounds, are formed by the hyphen, as g/ass-house, negro- 
merchant.” Closely following are two other rules: “ When the 
parts of acompound do not fully coalesce, as ¢o-day, to-night, 
to-morrow ,; or when each retains its original accent, so that the 
compound has more than one, or one that is movable, as first- 
born, hanger-on, laughter-loving, the hyphen should be inserted 
between them. When acompound has but one accented syllable 
in pronunciation, as watchword, statesman, gentleman, and the 
parts are such as admit of a complete coalescence, no hyphen 
should be inserted between them.” Mr. Brown himself shows 
how little is really indicated by such rules, since he here hyphens 
glass-house as a temporary compound, although it fits his later 
rule based on accent without a hyphen, being accented exactly 
like watchword. In his later and larger work, “ The Grammar 
of English Grammars,” he writes g/asshouse, conforming to his 
rules of permanence and of accent; but many words just like it 
in both respects he prints with a hyphen, as school-book, trade- 
wind, school-room, school-boy ; and in both books schoolmaster 
is written continuously in spite of its two accents, which under 
the rule would give it a hyphen. 

Just such confusion as these rules would naturally produce is 
found in literature, together with the added confusion resulting 
from neglect of systematic distinction between compounds and 
what John Earle calls “constructs,” or words used in regular 
grammatical construction. The variety of forms in literature 
ranges from the style of Carlyle, for instance, to that of Munsey’s 
Magazine. Carlyle and some other writers even make compound 
words like those in “ this he might have put-up with,” “ has died- 
out,” “to walk-by.” In the magazine mentioned no words are 
compounded, so that if the following sentence occurred therein 
its form would be as here printed. ‘ Twenty six mild mannered, 
non partisan, Twenty Sixth street tenement house denizens were 
ill treated by thirty seven brawny armed, savage tempered car 
drivers ’—twenty-four words that should be only fourteen. 

The makers of the “ Standard Dictionary,” determined at least 
to reduce confusion to a minimum, made a special department of 
compounding, with Mr. F. Horace Teall in charge. We quote 
from the dictionary : 

“The aim has been to give a full exposition of the forms used 
by the best writers and printers, with the additional feature of 
an analogical systematizing of the forms in general literary use, 
so far as the genius of the language will permit. The editor be- 
lieves that he thus comes closer than any of his predecessors to 
an actuai record of prevailing usage, and that he has provided a 
selection of forms worthy of adoption without change. Each 
form is based upon grammatical analogy, according to the fol- 
lowing general principles : 

~<, Fat all words should be separate when used in regular 
grammatical relation and construction, unless they are jointly ap- 
plied in some arbitrary way. 

“2. That abnormal association of words generally indicates 
unification in sense, and hence compounding in form. 

“3. That no expression in the language should ever be changed 
from two or more words into one (either hyphened or solid) with- 
out change of sense. 

“ The first of these principles forbids joining an adjective and 
a noun in regular use (including 1n the classification as adjectives 
all words used with clear adjectival force), as spinal column, 
chestnut horse, brick house, fellow citizen, he bear, man servant, 
brother officer, Armstrong gun. Arbitrary application of such 
terms requires that they should be joined. Thus we have d/ue 
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coat for the coat itself, but d/uvecoat for a man, and redhead isthe 
common form of the name of a duck with a red head. The first 
principle, moreover, keeps a regular adverb separate froia the ad- 
jective it modifies, even when the two express one attribution ; 
as ‘ Aig hly colored wings,’ ‘ recently published book.’ 

“‘ The second principle makes two nouns used together as one 
name become one word, if the first is not really attributive. Thus 
while drzck is attributive in dr2ck house (a house made of bricks), 
it is of attribute in érzck-yard (a yard where bricks are made). 
Brick in the first instance has the same qualifying sense that 
bricken would have if that were used, and so is an adjective, 
properly standing alone ; but in the second instance it has no 
sense other than the naming of what is made in the yard, and no 
=— or attribute of the yard is noted, except in the name as a 
whole. 

“The second principle requires compounding : 1. When two 
adjectives, a noun and an adjective, or any two or more parts of 
speech are abnormally associated to express one attribution, as a 
down-stairs room, dark-brown hair, or hairthat is dark-brown ; 
a well known man, knee-deep snow, or the snow is knee-deep ; 
Jree-trade doctrines, a stlk-and-cotton fabric, North-American 
birds. 2. When one of two words used together as a verb, anad- 
verb, or any part of speech, is in such use not placed in accord- 
ance with a rule of grammar, as to go down-town ; to halter-break 
a horse; a cross-action ; acounter-complaint ; broad-mindedly ; 
after-ages.” 

Mr. Teall’s book on “‘ The Compounding of English Words,” 
published in 1891, gives his full theory, which is the result of a 
thorough inductive study, accompanied and enforced by citation 
of various opinions by well-known grammarians. Messrs. Funk 
& Wagnalls inform us that it was this book which suggested Mr. 
Teall to them as fitted for their work, but that his theories were 
not fina!ly accepted by them until they had been endorsed per- 
sonally, and often enthusiastically, by many scholars with whom 
the firm consulted. Even after such endorsement of his work in 
the book mentioned, further consultation was had, by submitting 
to scholarly scrutiny a very large list of words made by him for 
the purpose of deciding their form for the dictionary. So general 
was the approval of this list, and so few and unimportant the criti- 
cisms of it, that not only was it adopted finally for the dictionary, 
but the firm published it as a separate book. This book, “ Eng- 
lish Compound Words and Phrases,” shows in full the practice 
indicated by the theory of the earlier work, accompanied by a con- 
densed statement of principles and rules. 

We have aiready commended Mr. Teall’s books, but will here 
say that “‘ The Compounding of English Words” 1s apeey 
useful to educators, as in it all possible points of dispute are noted, 
or at least suggested, and each one is intelligently decided from 
the author’s point of view. We donot know of any other work in 
which this is done. ‘ English Compound Words and Phrases” 
will fill its own valuable place alongside of the other work, as a 
full reference aid in applying the principles and rules. 

One instance of comparison will illustrate the amount of the 
“ Standard Dictionary’s ” advantage in inclusion over its prede- 
cessors and contemporaries. In the preface of Nuttall’s Diction- 
ary the following is said: ‘‘The compound words are very nu- 
merous in the English language, and materially contribute to its 
copiousness. The great mass of them are omitted in our ordi- 
nary dictionaries; but their great importance has induced the 
editor to insert all that are presumed to be of general utility.” 
Notwithstanding this assertion Nuttail’s Dictionary gives only 38 
compound nouns beginning with azr, as azr-bladder, Webster’s 
“ International” gives 39 in two-word form, as azr bladder ; the 
“Standard” has 105 in their proper compound form, and they 
are all words of general utility. The “ International” has dress- 
ing room, drawing-room, and countingroom in three forms; 
the “Standard” gives dressing-room, drawing-room, and count- 
ing-room in one form. The main necessity seems to be well 
supplied in the “Standard Dictionary ”—similar form for similar 
terms, as far as this is possible. 


» 


In many places photographs were taken of the transit of Mer- 
cury across the face of the sun, occurring on the roth inst. 

The first transit of Mercury ever observed was that seen by 
Pierre Gerassé, a French philosopher, on Nov. 7, 1631. The 
next is due in 1907. Saturday's transit was the last of thirteen 
for this century.. Mercury’s mean distance from the sun is 36,- 
000,000 miles, or about two-fifths that of the earth. It goes 
around the sunevery thirty-eight days. According to Schiaparelli, 
it turns on its axis like our moon once in each orbital revolution. 
Hence it has ‘“‘ phases,” and observers have had much discussion 
as to the geography of the planet and as to its atmosphere. 

A transit of Mercury can occur only in May or November, when 
the earth crosses one of the planet’s nodes, that is, the points 
where the planes of the orbits of Mercury and the earth intersect. 
After a November transit, a second one is possible in seven years, 
probable in thirteen years, and practically certain in forty-six 
years. May transits are, in fact, only about half as numerous as 
November transits. 
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Words by M4. Kidder. 


rYor peage and plen-ty, busy ™i 


Jor orchards bear-in 


mor waler br hr and 
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Music by Florence Marsh. 


IIshe cattle on a Hrousans hills” 
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or bursting barns, where-in is slored he olden grain,a pre-cious hoard: 
Stna all thatGod declared was ood fn hill or dale or Sield or wood: 
Sop gocing slreamlets, lakes and rill DhatSlow From ev-enla sting hills: 
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IV. For summer dews and timely frost, 
The sun’s bright beams, not one ray lost, 
For willing hands to sow the seed 
And reap the harvest, great indeed : 
For all of these, give thanks! 


. For hearth and home—love’s altar fires— 
For loving children, thoughtful sires ; 
For tender mothers, gentle wives, 


~~ 
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Who fill our hearts and bless our lives : 
For all of these, give thanks ! 


VI. For heaven's care life’s journey through, 
For health and strength to dare and do, 
For ears to hear, for eyes to see 
Earth’s beauteous things on land and sea: 
For all of these, give thanks! 
—M. A. Kidder. 








Editorial Notes. 


A city without a capable head to its school system is 
in an unfortunate situation. There are several kinds of 
superintendents. One kind is merely a business man ; 
he sits in his office and keeps a set of books ; sees that 
every school has a supply of desks, books, and teachers, 
and annually makes a report. These reports are re- 
markable reading. Another is the figurehead kind ; he 
is good to make speeches and balloon the system all it 
will bear. ‘“ The best schools in the world ” is a stock 
phrase. Another is “an educational leader”; often- 
times a very modest man, and generally undervalued by 
the board of education. 

Within ten years it has become evident to boards of 
education that a good superintendentis not easy to find. 
There are men who can manage a school well that can- 
not superintend a city. The great thing is to have clear 
doctrines of education imbedded in the mind ; a philo- 
sophical system. 

A man may teach school fifty years and not have come 
to any settled conviction concerning education—as is 
well known. Such a man should comprehend what chil- 
dren of every age should know and beable to construct 
courses of study on philosophical principles. Such a 
man would want all his teathers to be students of edu- 
cation and be able to lead them in this study. Itisa 
question whether some institution that for instruc- 
tion of superintendents should not be founded. A city 
like Springfield, Mass., might successfully carry on one 
under Supt. Balliet. 








The educational editor thinks he says a good thing 
when he declares, ‘“ Pedagogy and psychology are well 
worth attention bythe teacher. Certainly, but the great 
thing he lacks is knowledge of what he is to teach; let 
him become first of all a good scholar. Let him in- 
crease the scholarship of his pupils,” etc. Thisis good 
advice, and one would suppose that the New Education 
was asking the teacher to stand still in geography, 
history, etc. Yet in another issue of the paper a writer 
says in effect: “If I should follow the advice given in 
a certain paper I should sit up all night to read and 
study, and, as they call it, make advancement.” 





Educational philosophy is much simpler than it is 
made to appear. The series of articles now running in 
THE JouRNAL, “ Educational Maxims,” is planned to 
take the terror out of the study, both for young teach- 
ers and for those who have done enough reading to 
sense the depth of their work, but not enough to find 
in what consists the gist of all this theory. From Colo- 
rado comes the plaintive inquiry, “ Just what is meant 
by proceeding from the known to the unknown?” A 
puzzled teacher in Maine wants to know how we inter- 
pret “ From the easy tothe difficult.” “ From the whole 
to its parts,” “ From the simple to the complex,” “ From 
the concrete to the abstract,” and other slightly varying 
expressions of what is essentially the same law, puzzle 
the conscientious student of books on teaching. We 
have drawn these lines together in the series of articles 
referred to, and tried to show their parallelism by clear 
aad careful illustrations of the way in which they are to 
be applied. By the time the reader has finished the 
series, educational theory will seem a less difficult study, 
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The crowded teacher is not the one who is going to 
develop her powers or the possibilities of her work. 
Superintendents make a great mistake in applying the 
push method. The old fable of “The Wind and the 
Sun” applies here. The wind could not make the man 
take off his coat, though he blew his hardest ; and in 
cities, where one supervisor after another is placed over 
the teachers to worry them into the development of cer- 
tain subjects, not only does what life the teaching for- 
merly possessed go out of it, but the resistance of the 
oppressed increases until an anti-fad war has to be lived 
through. The sun succeeded in divesting the traveler 
of his coat, which the man took off, as he thought, of 
his own free will. That is the way a little inspiration 
acts upon a corps of teachers—and that is why the value 
of Col. Parker to this generation will never be properly 
estimated. 





A great deal -of missionary work needs to be done 
among intelligent lay people by active professional 


people. Conceptions of education are low, even among 
those whose ideals in a general way are high. It is not 
every Greek scholar that is an educated man. Get the 


people to see that. The tone of the newspaper press both 
reflects and forms public opinion. The progressive 
teacher recognizes in the columns of his daily paper what 
it is he has to battle with. It is a failure on the part 
of the public to appreciate that teaching is an art, and, 
like other arts, has its science. Education isa subject 
that appeals so strongly to the interests of the hearth- 
stone that every layman feels he must have his say 
about it. This is right at the present stage of school 
progress inthis country, but a good deal of the “say” 
is very hindersome to progress, nevertheless. The news- 
papers caught an idea from the scientific journals some 
years back and began to bombard the schools, for 
“cramming.” Now they have caught the anti-fad spirit 
and are bombarding the schools for their crude and un- 
skilful effort to escape from the cram system. They 
will keep up this game of shuttle-cock until the public 
begins to realize that a vast body of trained people must 
be put into our class-rooms as teachers and a galaxy of 
inspired leaders be secured for the supervisory work of 
our schools. 





Blackboard sketching is looking up in a great many 
localities and we rejoice to see it. The teacher who 
can illustrate her lessons and adorn her room in this 
way has a power over her pupils that scarce another 
single accomplishment can give her. Our contributor, 
D. R. Augsburg, who has been the most efficient, per- 
haps, of all that have endeavored to help the teachers 
in this line of work, presents in THe LituipuTian of 
this month, a bright idea for Thanksgiving. He will 
follow with other sketches and articles on similar sub- 
jects. 





It is a great point in questioning to say as little as 
possible ; and so to say that little as to cause the chil- 
dren to say as much as possible. Conduct your lesson 
in such a way that if a visitor or superintendent be 
standing by, his attention willbe directed, not to you, 
but to your pupils ; and his admiration excited, not by 
your skill and keenness, but by the amount of mental 
activity displayed on their part,—Fitch’s Art of Ques- 
toning. 
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There was an institute held at Moberly, Mo., August, 20; 52 
teachers representing 29 counties which approved of the plan for 
having a state training school for institute conductors, and also 
of having district institutes (the plan devised by Supt. Wolfe) 
which was disapproved of bythe legislature. Supt. Wolfe aimed 
at something he felt the ordinary institute failed to accomplish. 
In its day the ordi institute had a great influence. What is 
needed now is a graded institute—one of four classes held for 
four or six weeks; possibly two counties could unite in holding 
such an one. Persons could be admitted to the classes on exam- 
ination ; the lowest class would obtain the third-grade certificate ; 
the next the second; the next, the first. Four years of work 
should push a teacher into the diploma grade. This plan is pos- 
sible with all the county institutes. 


_ An examination of the program of the Iowa Teachers’ asso- 
ciation, Dec. 26, 27, 28, shows that “ Nature Study” comes up 
three times at least. But no practical plan seems likely to be 
proposed at this fortieth meeting (and probably none has been 
at any of the preceding thirty-nine) for making teaching into a 
profession. In other words, the work done at the normal schools 
of Iowa'stands alone for professional preparation. Cannot such men 
as Supt. Sabin, Pres. Beardshear, Prof. Seerly, and others of the 
host of able men in Iowa, plan to relate the summer institutes to the 
normal schools so that in a few years the vast body of teachers 
would be on the high road to holding professional diplomas ? 
That is the subject, brethren of Iowa, you should discuss in these 
Christmas days. Then the lecture by Pres. Cook, of Illinois 
normal university, on “ The New Profession” would have a point. 
His hearers would say, “ We believe you.” 


Ata teachers’ institute the conductor discussed the use of words. 
He said the ordinary laborer used about 500 words ; the business 
man 1,500; an educated man—college graduate—about 3,000; 
Milton used 8,000; Shakespeare about 15,000, All this has a 
bearing on vocabulary making; an education is very much the 
knowing of the meaning of words—that is,having concepts answer- 
ing to written or oral forms. 


Glashier, the famous aeronaut, ascended in a balloon to the 
height of seven miles, and when about 2,000 feet below it began 
to unconscious, but retained self-possession long enough to 
pull the throttle-valve, exhaust the air, and drop until he regained 
consciousness, The dog that accompanied him never recovered. 
Ren temperature shown by Glashier’s thermograph was 125° be- 
Ow zero, 


It has been noticed lately that the liquor dealers put pots of palms 
and ferns in their saloons. One told a reporter chet he spent $300 
annually on his plants. Of course this is done to make his sal- 
oon attractive. But there is a lesson here for the teacher. What 
has he done to render the school-room attractive ?_ Children ap- 
preciate plants far more than bummers do. One teacher is recalled 
that found a bare school-room and induced the boys to put up 
shelves and the girls to bring plants, and the whole aspect was 
Soe. Depend upon it the school-room should be a place of 
uty. 


The Home and Colonial School Society was established in 
London Jan. 24, 1836; it is the oldest English normal school. It 
was founded by Mr. J. S. Reynolds as a direct effect of the Pesta- 
lozzian movement ; first in Southampton street, afterward in 1845, 
removed to Gray’s Iron Road, where it still remains. It occupies 
plain brick buildings, ten in number. There are 152 primary 
pupils, 37 advanced, and 150 high school ; 600 are in the training 
school, The influence of this school has been simply enormous ; 
no one at this distance can calculate it. One pupil, Miss Jones, 
became the right-hand helper of Prof. E. A. Sheldon in the 
“‘Oswego movement,” that so profoundly affected this country 
from 1855 to 1875. 


The article on “ The Training of Teachers ” in THE JOURNAL 
of last week (page 406) should have been credited to Professor 
Sinclair, of the Ottawa, Ont., normal school. It wasa of 
his address to the students of the institution with'which he is con- 
nected. The part relating to schools for the training of teachers 
appeared in THE JOURNAL some weeks ago. 


Dr. Rice says in the September Forum that “ The general ten- 
dency on the part of the people to oppose the introduction of all 
methods of instruction that do not savor of the old-fashioned me- 
chanical routine is one of the greatest barriers to educational pro- 
gress in our country to-day.” And yet there are vast numbers of 
teachers and people that know nothing of any but mechanical meth- 
ods. The Chicago Evening Post will use the latest methods in 
printing its paper, but in considering education wants the schools 
to use the methods of “ long, long ago.” It says it will kill off the 
teachers to use the new methods! No nature study ; no clay mod- 
eling for the city that crows so about its progress! Let the Post 
go up to Milwaukee, 


The School Guardian (England), tells “ how to prepare for the 
entrance examination in religious knowledge for church training 
colleges.” Among the questions are: “ t is the moral sig- 
nificance of the first of these? The miracles in Mat. 8. What is 
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told of Melchisedek? How is hea type of Jesus? “It would 
strike an American oddly to be questioned like this when he ap- 
plied for entrance to the New Jersey normal school, for instance. 


The English teachers make a “ fad” of word building. Here 
are directions : “ Print I on board ; talk about this coming in from 
play. Print IN ; talk about running races; those who run fastest 
WIN. Then erase W and put P in its place, and PIN is formed. 
P gives way to T, and the children are asked about articles made 
of tin.” It is a good question, “‘ Does word building aid the pub- 
lic to know word forms?” We had our season of word build- 
ing about twenty-five years ago, and it was condemned; no 
teacher here does more than call the attention of the pupil once 
to likeness of forms in words. 


Japan represents civilization ; China represents antiquity. The 
result cannot but be in favor of mental progress. Japan is the 
England of the East; from her island she will rule the eastern 
world. The effect on China will be to rouse that country from 
her long sleep. 


The election resulted in large Republican gains all over the 
country. As far as can be told from present returns, the Repub- 
licans will have in the next house 248 members, the Democrats 
95, and the Populists 13. The new senate will probably stand 
43 Republicans, 39 Democrats, and 6 Populists. This Congress 
(the 54th) will meet December 1, 1895. The present Congress 
(the 53d) is composed as follows : house, 219 Democrats, 127 
Republicans, and 10 Populists ; senate, 44 Democrats, 38 Repub- 
licans, 3 Populists, and 3 vacancies. 


The defeat of Congressman George Washington Murray in 
the First South Carolina district by Col. Elliott removes from the 
House of Representatives its only Afro American member. He 
was a school teacher before he became a congressman. 


It is a curious fact that the Chinese set a high value on the 
Mexican dollars ; it is supposed to be on account of the image of 
the sun darting his rays that is put on these coins. Mexico has 
made a good deal of money by coining dollars for China, but as 
the war 1s going on and China is not sending out tea and silk the 
dollars are heaping up and it is said 26 millions are waiting for 
purchasers. 


Speaking of Mercury reminds one of Encke’s comet which has 
just been discovered on its return by the Italian astrononier 
Cerulli, is one of the best known of the Jupiter group of comets, 
consisting of nineteen. The group is so-called because there is 
every reason to believe that they were intercepted in their path 
through space by the giant planet Jupiter. 

Encke’s comet is the most noted of this group, having been 
known to astronomers for upward of a century. It was first seen 
by Mechain, of Paris, on January 17, 1786, and was again discov- 
ered by Miss Caroline Herschel in November, 1795. It was 
again observed in 1805. In the winter of 1818-19 it was visible 
for seven weeks, and Encke found it was the same one, and that 
it went round in 3} years and said it would return May 24, 1822. 
Since then it is regularly looked for. 


Dr. Donaldson Smith, of Philadelphia, started last June to ex- 
plore the unknown region lying 200 miles west of Berbera, Africa, 
and extending to Lake Rudolph, in which it was believed that 
traces of ancient civilization still existed. He formed a caravan 
of one hundred camels and reached a large stream, believed to 
be the Erer. 


Guillaume Louis Figuier, died in Paris, Nov. 9, at the age of 75 
He wrote more than eighty volumes outside of his work on me- 
moirs and in magazines. Among them are“ Marvels of Science’ 
and “ Mysteries of Science.” He carried on from 1856 to 1892, a 
work that dealt with scientific conquests in astronomy and meteor- 
ology, physics and chemistry, natural history, medicine and pub- 
lic hygiene, agriculture and the industrial and other arts. His 
purpose was to interest the people as well as to instruct them. 





Leading Events of the Week. 


Death of Honoré Mercier, ex-premier of Quebec.——Nicholas 
II. formafly proclaimed czar of Russia, and Grand Duke George 
named as the heir. The late czar’s funeral to be followed by the 
wedding of Nicholas—-—The Old Dutch church at Tappan, N. 
Y., celebrates its two hundredth anniversary——The Republi- 
cans general!y successful in the elections throughout the country ; 
they get a majority of the lower house of Congress.——The 
Japanese open the route to Mukden by capturing Fong-Fang- 
Chen.——The Chinese army ‘thrown into a panic by the Japan- 
ese victories ; their troops in Manchuria robbing the natives and 
committing horrible atrocities wherever they The Japanese 
treat the Chinese well and are therefore received with open arms 
by the natives. An attack is made on Port Arthur and all for- 
eigners removed.——The Hovas of Madagascar say they will re- 
sist the attempts of France to enforce her demands. 
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teacher had devised an ingenious plan to keep the interest of the 

a Buffalo, N. Y. little ones alive. She groups the studies of each day around one 
.A late visit to some of the schools of Buffalo shows that de-@¥ central idea which finds expression in a story. The studies are 
cided progress has been made during the past two years. The#'T then arranged according to the interest the children take in them 
increase in registration last year was 5,000; in mpm y daily at-}} and are taken up in order, beginning with the relatively least in- 
tendance 3,500. Three factors enter in this—the rapid growth in teresting and ending with the climax, which of course is the 
population, the introduction of the free text-book system, and a story. In this school all the teachers are asked to preserve the 


greater confidence in the schools. The high school shows a phe- % written work of the pupils. At the end of every month typical 


nomenal increase in attendance. It has been found necessary to ~ specimens of work are sent to the parents, thus showing them in 
organize high school departments in four grammar schools and to 4 most striking way the progress their children are making in 
erect a new high school building on the east side. Besides, there school, 


new school buildings now under way to cost $50,000 These few observations may suffice to illustrate the advance- 
each, . 


. ment that the Buffalo schools have made. It was peculiarly ob- 

The grammar school course has been reduced from thirteen to seryable that teaching had been put on a higher and nobler basis 
twelve years. This had already been proposed by Supt. Love, but by Supt. Emerson. He will in time remove all cause for the 
was successfully accomplished by the present incumbent, Supt. severe criticism made by Dr. Rice in his Forum article two years 
Henry P. Emerson. Of the main reforms inaugurated by Supt. ago. 
moan the oe ane are mo the most noteworthy : appoint- 
ment of a superintendent of primary instruction, ensuring closer 
supervision of the work of the lower schools ; reconstrection of the “a gi . peeps wd th Daye r apet eg I’ Bailey, hes 
course of studies, providing for a broader and more thorough train- me th woe a d yor qd washies that wan én the station bas disap- 
ing. (Supt. Emerson classifies the studies in three groups : 1. Me- red. It is not known who the guilty parties are ; it could not 
chanics, 2. Study of Nature, and 3. Study of Man) ; improvement tose haein ths sives , 
in the plan of conducting teachers’ meetings; greater freedom in ee SES oe PO 


methods of teaching, resulting from a study of principles. Outside of Chicago newspaperdom there is little opposition to 
Supt. Emerson was for many years the principal of the high the introduction of nature study in the elementary schools. The 
school, until the people of Buffalo elected him to his present post. _ idea that the child should be at home in his immediate surround- 
He thus became thoroughly familiar with the defects of the teach- _ ings has rapidly gained ground and given life to lessons for which 
ing in the lower schools. He thenturned his attention toimprov- the souls = the children are hungry. At the recent meeting of 
ing the methods of teaching certain branches. As the pupils the East Middlesex, (Ont.), teachers Miss Bella Nichol read a pa- 
formerly entering the high school were, as a rule, deficient in lan- _ per on “ Geography for the Second Class” that called out alively 
guage power, observation lessons and oral and written composi- discussion of primary geography in general. The points brought 
tions were to be more extensively used by the teachers who forward by Miss Nichol were heartily commended. She urged 
were urged to require less book work and to make their teaching that children should be led to observe for themselves, especially 
more vital. In a similar way he accomplished a change in history _ the natural objects of their immediate environment. There should 
and geography work. be conversation lessons on animals in feathers and furs, plants, 
Formerly only general teachers’ meetings were held. Usually changes in the weather, snow, rain, vapor, hail, etc. The teacher 
one or two papers on general educational topics were read, several should lead pupils to observe rightly and then tell their experi- 
announcements made, and an invited speaker called upon for an ences. She might ask, for instance, “ Why does the water in a 
address. The present plan is to hold monthly grade meetings. _tea-kettle grow less by boiling?” “Why does the cold pitcher 
The topics that are presented have direct, practical bearing upon sweat?” etc. Mr. Dearness, Miss McKellar, and Miss Nichol 
the work of the class-room and are open to general discussion. At were appointed a committee to bring in a report upon the classes 
first it required much urging to get an expression of opinion from _ of facts to be taken up in the geography lessons of the primary 
the teachers, they having been used simply to listen; but theyhave class. 
come now to take more interest and offer their views. 





: : . : At the semi-annual round table of the superintendents of South- 
Besides the grade conferences there are meetings for instruction a : : 
, - . a sage y s , the principal subject of dis- 
in music and drawing ; specialists are employed to supervise in pares sowa, . . - sal = “ss Fadb” ,, tem were di- 
this work, and they are the instructors. at yp agli entvame ap P 


Formerly the special teachers were the only instructors in music, pee oe — Bage! aecnnde ragga ; Supt Marble ot 
drawing, gymnastics, and writing. Supt. Emerson introduced the Gane, Ci > Sune Chevalier, of Red Oak, Supt. Lacey, of Shen- 
plan of making the specialists supervisors, and requiring them to 27G5ah, Supt. Sawyer, of Council Bluffs, Supt. Dorland, of Afton. 
instruct and give assistance to the regular teachers. The regular Sten Van Ness OTD enison. and Miss Bicod, of Council Blais 
teachers thus are charged with the instruction in all studies of The hein tenia tor wanted writing by its friends were that 2 is 
their respective grades. The change has not been fully effected more hygienic, more easily taught, and, as it covers less space, 
in i etek owen Soe a pe it bese g = a more rapid than the a writing. , It looks as if — take 

: : ’ a good many years to reach a general agreement as to what sys- 
pay ae eg yao , of prim- *™ is the one to adopt in the schools. 
ary schools and. Mr. Daniel Upton, the supervisor of drawing, 
a visit was paid to the schools of Prin, Zurbrick, Prin. Moyer, and 
Prin. Duschak. These schools were selected because they have 
to deal with peculiar difficulties, the majority of the pupils being 
children of foreigners, whose only training in English is that given 
in the public schools. 

The blackboards in the primary classes presented a very at- 
tractive appearance, with a variety of colored drawings, weather 
reports, illustrated number and reading work, etc. The most ar- : 
tistic work in colored chalk was in Miss Langenbach’s class. The At the institute recently held at Oakland, Cal., resolutions were 
decorative blackboard work is made after school hours. Some adopted urging greater attention to the study of pedagogy and 
of the blackboards showed that THE JOURNAL and THE PRIM- recommending the adoption in the schools of a system of manual 
ARY SCHOOL have many a readers in ees i training, including sewing and cooking tor girls. Ths the new 
were copies of sketches contributed by D. R. Augsburg and education is steadily pressing forward. Soon the teachers wi 
many helpful devices for reading and number work and nature wondering how anyone could ever manage to get along in the old 
study that were oe as old — gg study = ruts. 
received the attention formerly that it does now.. In one class- : , 
room an excellent plan of onndiiiig studies was observed— The Southern Letter, the school so < the yr ane *. 
home geography being the center of the various subjects. In an- dustrial school, says the school opene eg We stu “ ah 
other room language was the central subject. In severalschools whom 306 are girls, and that numbers are being — — 
no attempt at a correlation of studies was noticed. In number every day because of inability to accommodate t em. — 
work, the Grube plan is pretty generally followed and works suc- school has an excellent herd of cattle, the foundry is — gc 
cessfully. Vocal music receives something like its due share of work, and it has 30 acres of sweet potatoes under cultivation, 
attention and is well taught. The iron = pn the spelling —_ and 225 acres of corn. 
seems to have been broken, and as a result of a more vital plan ‘ ' P 
the spelling is greatly improved. In some classes the children The Ain pena, ee eae peel ag = hy A cong 
make their own geographical text-books. Phonic work in read- $3,000, ok an to ~4 $150 <> Andrew J. Scott, $175,000; Dr. 
ing is a feature that was formerly only rarely met with, but is > Hh Willies aa i Mah of the Freedman’s hospital at 
now general, Ree : 3 . 

In Prin, Zurbrick’s school the writing is particularly good. The samate ‘hen Pactra awe By : a Washington 
ey. Ge samaret Cok OS Sane te Tee eyes f © for” some of these people to enlarge his famous school at 
school, all the grades that were seen at work appeared greatly 1 k 
interested. In a primary class in Prin. Duschak’s school the + USK¢gee- 


Eighteen of the public school teachers of East Hartford, Conn., 
have organized a society for the study of pedagogy. Prin. Hud- 
son H. Lyons, of the high school, was chosen president; Miss 
Amasa R. Whipple, vice-president ; Miss Duffy, secretary and 
treasurer ; and Misses M. E, Tait, Emma W. Forbes, and Lucy 
Kingsbury, members of the executive committee. The first meet- 
ing will be held November 23. Pedagogical advancement is the 
watchword. 
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FERRIS INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, BIG RAPIDS, MICH. 


Sixty thousand dollars has recently been donated by the Salt 
Lake Literary and Scientific Association for the endowment of a 
chair of geology in the University of Utah. The title is to be the 
“ Deseret Professorship of Geology.” The valuable accumula- 
tions in the Deseret Museum are now at the disposal of the uni- 
versity. Dr. James E. Talmage is to be the new professor. 


The St. Louis Society of Pedagogy has now a membership of 
600 ; a degree of enthusiasm attends its meetings not known else- 
where. It has four sections, pedagogy, psychology, ethics and art, 
and kindergarten. The first three meet once a month ; the last, 
weekly, 


Commissioner L. D. Wymbs, of Dutchess county, N. Y., has or- 
ganized his district into three divisions for the mutual association 
of teachers. There is a general association of the whole district 
that holds its meetings once in the year, and each division to 
hold four meetings during the year. The principal object is to 
instruct and aid teachers who take the state examinations, be- 
sides the encouragement of teachers to read educational works 
and especially the study of Page’s “ Theory and Practice of Teach- 
ing”. 

Prin. E. B. Du Mond, of Fishkill, is president of the southern 
division, Prin. George A. Tap, of Pawling, president of the east- 
ern division, and Prin. William A. Mackey, president of the cen- 
tral or Milbrook division. Each division is in good working order, 
and very instructive and helpful meetings have been held to which 
large numbers attend. This plan originated with Com. Wymbs, 
and is endorsed and highly complimented by the department at 
Albany. 


Supt. B. F. Moore, of the Frankfort, Ind , schools, says : “ Our 
scheme for the pedagogical advancement of our teachers compre- 
hends three means: 1. Encouraging teachers to take a full 
course of training in a professional school of recognized merit. 
(About three-fourths of our teachers are graduates or under- 
graduates of the Indiana State normal school.) 2. Personal 
work with the teachers. This is largely in the way of conversa- 
tions, suggestions, and suggested readings. 3. Teachers’ meet- 
ings, of these we have three classes: a. Principals’ club, pursuing 
a fine of work in school law, educational history and philosophy, 
school organization and management. 4, General teacher's 
meeting, where the principles of education and of teaching are 
studied and discussed. (In this work we are using Lange’s 
“ Apperception” this year.) ¢. Grade meetings, where practical 
instruction and management is made the basis of discussion.” 

(From this it appears that there are some superintendents who 
recegnize the importance of pedagogical study.—Ebs.) 


Ignorance is to be no longer tolerated in the U.S. army. Only 
men at least able to read and write will be admitted. Certain 
soldiers who have been in the army long enough and who have 
complied with the requirements of good behavior will not be per- 
mitted to re-enter the service if they are unable to read or write 
the language of the country. Secretary Lamont says these “ are 
not of the class of men now wanted for the service.” The order 
that has been sent to the recruiting officers is as follows: 

“ A soldier who has served an enlistment in the army and who 
has been out of service for a term of years, and is an alien, and 
cannot read and write the English language, is not of the class of 
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men now wanted for the service, and should not 
be enlisted, although the law does not exclude 
him, provided his service in his last enlistment 
has been honest and faithful.” 


The Record-Union, of Sacramento, recom- 
mends that the teacher must constantly express 
to the pupils that the law of the land is absolute- 
ly binding on him, and that if he says that it is 
not he is disloyal. The disloyalty in California 
during the railroad strike cost that state a hun- 
dred millions, No wonder they demand loyalty 
in the teacher. The hint is that some teacher in 
Sacramento was not loyal. 







How he creates an interest is a matter that the 
teacher cannot always explain, if he could the 
superintendent of the Emmetsburg (I 0 w a) 
schools should be called on. There seems to be 
physical contests there as well as intellectual 
ones. The two literary societies contested Nov. 
7, in standing broad jump, hammer throwing, 
bicycle race, 100-yard dash, foot-ball place kick, 
high kick, standing high jump, putting the shot, 
pole vault, base-ball throwing, running high 
jump, hop, step and jump; walking race, 100 
yards ; running broad jump, hurdle race, tug of 
war. 


Missouri. 

The latest election returns give Mr. John R. Kirk, the Repub- 
lican nominee for state superintendent of public instruction, a 
majority. Mr, Kirk’s nomination was practically unsought. He 
has a host of friends in the state, who love and respect him for 
his manly independence, his temperate yet firm stand on all po- 
litical and educational questions. 





Massachusetts. 


The last legislature, as THE JOURNAL stated some time ago, 
appropriated $15,000 for the erection of a monument, or monu- 
ments, “‘to mark the site of the first town meeting held in America 
and of the first free public school supportec by general taxation.” 
The determination of the site was lett to the governor and coun- 
cil. Dorchester, Salem, and Plymouth are making strenuous 
efforts to capture the prize, each place presenting much documen- 
tary evidence in support of its claim. It is not at all certain that 
a positive decision can be made. 

The annual meeting of the Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ club 
was held at the Brunswick hotel, Boston, Saturday, Oct. 20, 


The annual meeting of the New England Conference of Educa- 
tionalworkers was held in Copley Hall, Boston, Nov. 3. Instead of 
the program usually offered at the meetings, the conference listened 
to a report of the joint committee representing the Boston Art 
Students’ Association, and the Public School Art League. by the 
chairman, Mrs. H. W. Chapin, and to addresses by Edwin D, 
Mead and Prof. Edward S. Morse on “ School-Room Decoration.” 
The members afterwards inspected an exhibition of works of art in 
the Grundmann Studios. 

A committee was appointed to report a list of officers at the 
January meeting. 

The fifth-fifth meeting of the New England association of school 
superintendents was held at Union Hall, Boylston St., Boston, 
Friday, Nov. 9. 

The fiftieth annual meeting of the Massachusetts’ teachers’ as- 
sociation will be held at the English high school building, Boston, 
the Friday and Saturday following Thanksgiving. 


The locations of the four new state normal schools have at last 
been settled by the state board of education, lots having been se- 
lected in North Adams, Fitchburg, Lowell, and Hyannis. This 
addition to the state’s equipment for the training of teachers 
marks an era in the educational policy of the state. It is expected 
that the state will soon reguzre a// who aspire to be teachers to 
receive a professional training before engaging in the work of 
teaching. 

Only about 31 per cent., of the teachers at present are gradu- 
ates of normal schools. 

Only graduates of high schools or those having an equivalent 
education can now enter the normal schools. 

Mrs. Ella B. Hallock, of Southold, N. Y., has been engaged by 
the state board of education to work at institutes and teachers’ 
meetings through the months of November and December, pre- 
senting the subject of physiology, hygiene, and temperance, 

Mrs. Hallock is a graduate of the Albany normal school and a 
teacher in the academies and union schools of New York for 
twelve years. A. W. E. 

















L. E. Wolfe. 

State Superintendent L. E. Wolfe, of Missouri, was born in 
Lewis county, Virginia. He is, practically, what is known as a 
self-made man. His school work has been principally in the state 
of Missouri, where he has filled the position of principal and sup- 
intendent in Hopkins, Plattsburg, Nevada, and Moberly. Of his 
early work as teacher in Missouri, Supt. J. M. Greenwood, of 
Kansas City, says, in an open letter written 1892: 

“ Sixteen years ago, Mr. Wolfe and I first met,—met as friends 
and fellow teachers. ‘Then began the contact of mind with mind. 
Need I say that I was pleased with him, his diligence, his care- 
fulness, his burning desire to do better teaching, and to help all 
those who were related to him or associated with him in any 
manner ? 

“ By letters, by interviews, we exchanged opinions. Friendship 
grew and flourished, as a natural consequence. His brain was 
always active, his mind alert, his motives free from all unselfish- 
ness, and he was already moved and is still moved by an un- 
quenchable spirit to know more about education. From the first 
he showed high creative and constructive abilities.” 

The cardinal doctrines of educational reform espoused by Mr. 
Wolfe are. 

1. Progress comes through investment and organization. 

2. A rational course of study, suited to the needs of the pupils 
and the tastes and capacities of the child. 

Fae aa welfare of the people is paramount to that of any indi- 
vidual. 

To further the progress of these reforms, Supt. Wolfe formu- 
lated an “‘ Institute Law,” concerning which Supt. J. M. Green- 
wood writes in the Mzssour? School Journal, Jan., 1893. 

‘* The ‘ Institute Law ’ which he conceived is so much better 
than anything else that was ever enacted in the state for the bene- 
fit of the schools and the teachers, that it has my unqualified sup- 

rt. * * * When I know just as surely as I know that the sun 
shines, that Mr. Wolfe is working not from a selfish standpoint, 
but with the single object in view, namely; to give to Missouri 
the best, the broadest, and the most progressive and intelligent 
working school system on this continent, 1 would be recreant to 
every principle of duty and every educational conviction that I 
ever advocated, not to stand by him. No other public offi-ial in 
this state or in any other state, Horace Mann not excepted, ever 
planned his measures with more care and foresight, with a greater 
zeal to help those who need help and to uplift the whole school 
system of the state, than has Supt. Wolfe.” 

The “ Institute Law,” as originally framed by Supt. Wolfe and 
passed by the State Legislature, embodied the following doctrines 
and reforms, 

1, ORGANIZATION, in linking together the work of the count 
institutes, the district institutes, and the state training me wom | 
and in providing for six grades of certificates, viz.; three grades 
of county certificates and three of state certificates. 

2. INVESTMENT, in giving to the teachers of the state (not the 
small per cent., that enter normal schools and colleges) an oppor- 
tunity for professional investment in institutes near their homes. 

3. The paramount importance of the public interest to the pri- 
vate interest, in placing the granting of both county and state 
certificates in the hands of competent boards, only one member of 
which (the county commissioner) is subject to local or political 
pressure. 

For four years Mr. Wolfe has labored to stir up the teachers by 
institutes and lectures. His energetic work made him many ene- 
mies among the rion-progressive teachers who objected to bein 
molested by “new fangled ideas” and in consequence he faile 
to secure the renomination for state superintendent. It is to be 
hoped that his successor will be not less advanced in ideas than 
he, and will also courageously proceed on the conviction that the 
best ay of advancing the educational interests of the state is to 
aim at the improvement of the teachers. 
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Florida. 


State Supt. Sheats determined to raise the standard of scholar- 
ship in Florida, His questions have been too difficult, itseems. In 
Duval county, supposedly one of the best, it appears out of twen- 
ty-two white cantante only fifteen made the required percentage 
and qualified as teachers, and out of nineteen colored applicants 
only two succeeded in passing. It would seem that there would 
be a good chance now for qualified teachers from the North. 


The kindergarten in Jacksonville is flourishing in a phenomenal 
way. Mrs. Weston has opened the training school again. 


The Citizen says the amount raised for schools in 1892 was 
$579,150 and the number of teachers was 2,782. This would 
give each a little over $200 if the whole was divided among them. 
Pretty poor pay that for teachers! We therefore doubt the con- 
clusion of the editor: ‘‘ The newcomer, wherever he may settle, 
will find Florida’s educational facilities ample, inexpensive, con- 
venient,and as effective as those anywhere to be found.” Inexpen- 
sive surely, but are they ample? Certainly not. Why say so 
then? Let us have the truth on the subject of education. 


Mississippi. 
[SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE, } 


Notwithstanding low cotton and “hard times,” this state seems 
to be enjoying something of a“ boom” educationally. This 
condition of affairs is attributable to several causes. Some dozen 
years ago some very live men came into the state, and established 
independent normal schools, after the plan of Holbrook’s school. 
These men worked for their schools”by advertising, and personal 
canvass. The latter method was almost unknown in this state 
until that time. J. L. Cooper had followed it, maintaining a good 
school for eighteen years in the face of difficulties. But for 
school men generally to go out among the people and talk up 
educational matters at meetings, picnics, etc., was a thing un- 
known. But now the school “drummer” is as familiar as the 
commercial “drummer.” This work was begun by the men con- 
ducting private schools, but is now pursued by poem of 
state and denominational institutions. This work has greatly in- 
creased the interest in higher education in this state. 

Some effort has been made also to put educators in superin- 
tendents’ offices. The state superintendent for many years has 
been an experienced teacher and a progressive school man, a 
man who fegls and has aroused some interest in pedagogy. 

All es tae opened well. The Peabody normal institutes last 
summer were attended by many teachers, more than have ever 
attended any teachers’ meetings in the state. Private school 
property is improving every year. The Iuka normal institute, 
one of the oldest and most progressive of the independent nor- 
mal schools referred to above, opened its thirteenth session in 
September, in new buildings which cost some $60,000, 

G. T. HOWERTON. 


Brooklyn. 


Public school No. 15 is gaining much attention for the military 
training given there. William L. Felter, the principal, has 
the boys trained three afternoons a week at an armory; he al- 
lows only those who have a good record in scholarship and de- 
portment to wear the uniform. They give him the title of “ col- 
onel.” The effect in the discipline of the school is said to be 
remarkable. Friday afternoon and Saturday morning the 
boys drill for two hours. Trustee Teall is much interested in 
the “ American Guard,” as the organization is called. It owns 
a handsome set of colors, and every morning the color guard 
march into the big assembly room at the head of the other pupils 
and place the colors beside the piano before the exercises begin. 
On Monday mornings the color guard, after placing the flags be- 
side the piano, unfurl them and then spread them out in such 
fashion that every inch is displayed tothe students Col. Felter 
stands beside the piano, and at the word “ Attention!” every 
boy sits erect. with eyes looking straight ahead. 

“Stand!” is the next order and the boys stand up like sol- 
diers. 

“Begin!” cries Col. Felter, dnd up goes every hand to the 
forehead with remarkable precision. And with the hand at the 
head in salute, the boys say together : 

“I pledge allegiance to my flag.” 

The salute is then finished, and as the members of the color 
guard raise the flags in the air, every boy points at them. 

The other daily function of the coior guard is to raise and lower 
the flag. At 8:45 o'clock the guard march to the flag-pole and 
raise the flag. At 3:05 o’clock in the afternoon they haul it down 
again, a signal to the world that the school day is over. The sa- 
lute to the flag as it is raised or hauled down makesa pretty 
sight, and there is always a crowd of pedestrians on the corner 
who watch and applaud the military actions of the boys. 
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The Grand Army posts are agitating the formation of these 
Guards in the public schools. Some of the boys who were the 
worst characters are now the most studious. 





New York City. 


The New York City Teachers’ association was incorporated last 
Tuesday. The trustees are Matthew J. Elgas, Gustave Stau- 
benmaller, Joseph A. Wade, Eugene R. Darling, Abraham K, 
Van Vleck, B. D. L. Southerland, Wilbur F. Hudson, Elijah A. 
Howland, Henry P. O'Neill, Hugh P. Buckalew, Marietta A. 
Clark, Ellen F. Holly, Julia A. Birdseye, Carrie Fay Cobb, Anas- 
tasia T. Horgen, Emily A. White, and Caroline Emanuel. 





FREE CLASSES IN PHONOGRAPHY FOR TEACHERS. 


To meet the demand for teachers of the Isaac Pitman Pho- 
nography, in the upper grades of the public day schools, where 
shorthand is now taught, free classes for the instruction of 
teachers only, are now being formed. The same will be held 
each Saturday, commencing on December 1, at the College of 
the City of New York, cor. 23d street and Lexington avenue, at 
2:30 P. M., and conducted by W. L. Mason, principal of the Met- 
ropelitan School of Shorthand, 95 Fifth avenue. Teachers of the 
upper grades wishing to take advantage of this unusual oppor- 
tunity of acquiring a valuable art, should communicate imme- 
diately, personally or by letter, with Messrs. Isaac Pitman & 
Sons, 33 Union Square, New York. 





RANDALL'S ISLAND. 


The house of refuge on Randall's Island is for the reforma- 
tion of juvenile delinquents under 16 years of age; the buildings 
cost $500,000. The state appropriates $135,000 this year for its 
support. The superintendent is V. M. Masten and he believes in 
thorcugh and precise military training, as well as industrial. On 
the first floor of one of the buildings is a printing office, in which 
twenty-eight busy boys set type, work job presses, under the su- 
perintendence of a skilled printer. In the carpenter shop twenty- 
six boys work in wood. In the tailor’s shop forty boys work at 
tables, sitting cross-legged. All the mending and much of the 
making of clothes for all their fellows is done by these boyish 
tailors. The uniform of the first division boys is trimmed with 
red and that of the second with blue. 

The class in seamanship has thirty boys, neatly attired in white 
sailor shirts and trousers and light shoes, working with rope and 
rope yarn, knotting, splicing, braiding, making mats and chafing 
gear, and generally carrying on the whole routine of sailor's 
work, 
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The leading industrial feature at the house of refuge is the 
manufacture of stockings. Knitting looms are used and upon 
one of these a quick boy will make a single stocking in four or 
five minutes. Two hundred boys are employed at this work and 
twenty pairs a day is the daily task of each. 

In the shoe shop twenty boys were working. To each one is 
assigned the making of a complete shoe from start to finish, a 
method that makes him an all-round workman and master of his 
trade. As another industrial employment it is proposed soon to 
build a laundry which will employ twenty boys. While doing the 
necessary washing of the place, such an establishment will also 
turn out yearly a class of workmen much needed and seldom 
found in cities, well-instructed, competent, master laundrymen 

At the hour for drill, 312 boys stood at attention on the 
broad parade ground which the yard affords, and at the command 
of their instructor, went through their manual of physical motion, 
known as “the seventeen setting-up exercises.” Jt was a beau- 
tiful’sight as they strung in battalion front in open order across 
the south half of the yard, their red neckties against the blue- 
gray shirts giving a bright touch of color to the scene, and, under 
the orders of their instructor, went through the graceful m2nual 
in perfect uniformity of motion without a break. 

Upon the farm grounds outside the yard are two greenhouses 
for instruction in borticulture, and the care of eight acres of 
vegetable gardens gives many of the boys active employment as 
well as object lessons in agriculture. 

At the chapel, which both the boys and the girls attend, on 
Sunday there are in succession a Catholic and a Protestant service: 

The method most generally employed for punishment is the 
deprivation of privileges. Thus, misbehavior at table is punished 
by sending the boy from the room, and perhaps he must put up 
with a meal or two of bread and water afterward. In other 
cases he 1s made to stand on a line at playtime without the liberty 
to join his comrades at their sports. Another method with some 
incidental advantages is the placing of the culprit in the physicab 
culture squad, where he has to take extra exercise, such as going 
through the “seventeen setting-up exercises,” marching and 
standirg at position of attention In case of corporal punish- 
ment, a rattan is used, the only person administering it being the 
superintendent, or one of his immediate and authorized assist- 
ants. 

The school instruction is substantially the same as that given 
in the common schools. Theaverage length of time inmates are 
detained is about nineteen months, When discharged from the 
institution they are either given up to friends or indentured as 
apprentices for aterm not exceeding minority. The results as 
shown by the record are that upward of 80 per cent. of the boys 
sent forth are reformed. 





Trite! The Wonderfil 
Weber Tone - 







TAKE 










Instruments are 
Constructed from 
the Mus/C/aNs. 
ae. 


the Only 





WEBER PIANO 


is its fone; that is because it is con- 
structed from the me-sician’s 
standpoint, and in this respect it is @ | 
distinguished from any other instru- § | 
ment made. 
Warercoms, Fifth Ave., £ Cirteenth St., New York City. 
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Carbon 
Photographs 


European Cathedrals, 
Castles, Abbeys, 
Arches and Statuary. 


Especially interesting to Normal Schools, 
Art Schools and Universities. 


SIZE, 36 sr 48 INCHES. 


In presenting these Inalterable 
Carbon Photographs upon the gmple 
scale of three feet by four, my ob- 
ject has been to produce them with 
the highest attainable degree of per- 
fection both in execution and in the 
dimensions necessary to render 
them of the utmost utility to the stu- 
dent, the scholar, and the art lover 
for the intrinsically noble artistic 
qualities that the originals possess. 

If you are in town come and see 
me, if not, write and I shall be glad 
to tell you more. 


FRANK HEGGER, 
152 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


IT LEADS 


ALL OTHER 








Correspondence. 


Should religion be taught in the schools ? This is a question we are to 
have discussed and I would like to know THE JOURNAL’s views. R. G. P. 

The three great subjects with which education deals are Hu- 
manity, Science, and Religion. The school in general cannot 
deal with my religion or your religion ; it may deal with a univer- 
sal religion, depending on the teacher. Let the schools do their 
best with the ground conceded to them ; but not everything is to 
be demanded of the school teacher. What is all this vast machin- 
ery of the church fur? In one town where there is one school 
there are seven churches ; the parents cannot excuse themselves ; 
they hive the children 18 hours out of the 24 





Did free schools originate in Massachusetts? Did they not originate in 
Holland.? I think I have seen this stated in some newspaper. 


, R. PETERSON. 
Philadelphia, 


Gerhard Groote was born in 1340 at Deventer, Holland ; he 
founded the Brotherhood of the Common Life ; the brethren were 
mainly teachers ; one was Thomas 4 Kempis. The schools found- 
ed by the brotherhood were very popular; poor students were 
boarded by families without cost ; in several cities, Utrecht, Gron- 
ingen, and Stavoren, etc., schools were supported by public taxes; 
they were free to the children of the poor ; the well-to-do burghers 
paid a small sum, 





I notice in THE JOURNAL the use of the expression “‘ had better,” as ‘“he had 
better read Payne.” Now it is impossible to parse ‘‘ hadread.” The right 
form is ‘‘ he would better read Payne,” for ‘‘would read” can be parsed. 
While not desiring to find fault with so great an authority as THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, I beg to call attention to what is evidently a slip of the pen. 

Cc. 


Such expressions.as “ had better read,” “ had better walk,” etc., 
have been used by the best writers of the English language and 
ae be. It is an idiomatic form and will not give way to “ would 

etter.” 





I am principal of a village school and my board of trustees have seen fit to 
make a rule that boys and girls shall have no communication with each 
other. To what extent ard how may I best enforce sucharule? | have 
pupils that persist in violating it, and I don’t know where to draw the line. 


Mississippi. B. D. R, 


The pupils in a school should observe the rules of polite soci- 
ety. “No communication” means that they shall not mingle 
freely with each other—that is, at recess and noons sit at the same 
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desk and talk as they would at a picnic. The rule is not a bad 
one. Because parents send their daughters to the school where 
certain boys are it does not follow that these boys have the right 
to talk to them ; they meet in school as they meet in cars. The 
girls are the ones to be instructed by the parents and yourself ; 
the boys will talk with them if they think the girls want to have 
them. You must say to the boys by themselves that it is the wish 
of the parents that if they wish to see the girls they must go to 
their homes, etc. 


What is a chlorophyll ? 7. ?. 1. 

Boontown, Ky. 

It is a substance found in leavés in the cells of the superficial parts. 
It is of a green color and is what causes the leaf to be green. Take 
nettle leaves and wash with hot water and press between cotton 
cloth and dry. Now put these leaves in strong alcohol and you 
have a tincture that is of an olive green color by transmitted light, 
but blood red by reflected light. This substance in the alcohol 
is chlorophyll. 





What is the cause of Indian summer ? B, G. M, 

Indian summer is the result of a peculiar stagnant condition of 
the atmosphere. Its characteristics are a dry, hazy atmosphere 
and a redness of the sky, produced by the floating in the air of 
large quantities of dust. All the best scientists can do in describ- 
ing the Indian summer condition of the atmosphere is to call it a 
“dry fog.” It generally puts in its appearance in November, al- 
though it has more than once come in the middle of December. 
It has not yet arrived this year. 





At what date was the dollar first used ? R.G. P. 

About 1518 in Bohemia a coin was “ struck” from silver at Joa- 
chim thal (or dale) called the Joachim thaler; this was short- 
ened into thaler. The Dutch, who were a commercial people, used 
this coin calling it daa/der and valued it at 100 cents. 





Whence comes the term Santa Claus ? C. Y. 

Santa Claus is the Dutch pronunciation of Saint Nicholas ; this 
latter they now pronounce Sint Niklas: but in ancient times they 
shortened it into Santa Klas, or Claus. 


For a prompt, effective, yet perfectly safe blood purifier, take Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla, 





Unfortunate People 
who do not live near the leading dairy regions, can now use products of such 
dairies owing to the perfect preservation of milk in all its mother purity, as ac- 
complished in Borden's Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream. 





FOURTH EDITION NOW IN PRESS. 


Published August 25, 18y4. 


John Fiske’s History of the United 


States for Schools. 


With Topical Analysis and Suggestive Questions and Directions for Teachers, by 
i2mo, half leather, small pica type, 


Frank A. HILL. With illustrations and maps. 
482 pages, $1.00 net. 


Correspondenc? solicited. 
address on application. 





A descriptive circular containing sample pages will be sent to any 


ESTEY ORGAN. 


Only They 
Who Own It - 
Know The 
Luxury of It. 


Its wide popularity strongly attests its 





ORNAMENTS FOR SCHOOL-ROOMS. 


The ATLANTIC PORTRAITS 


(LIFE SIZE). 


WHITTIER LOWELL EMERSON 
LONGFELLOW HOLMES 


Stze, 24 by 30 inches. Lithographs. 
85 cents, each, postpaid. 


LONGFELLOW’S RESIDENCE. 


A colored lithograph of the historic mansion (‘‘ Washington’s Headquarters”) at 
Size, 12 by 16 inches, 


Cambridge, in which Mr. Longfellow lived for forty years. 
Price, 50 cents, met. 


FINE STEEL. PORTRAITS. 


(The size of cabinet photographs) of over go of the most celebrated American and 
Many of these portraits are 
A descriptive list may be had on application, 


European Authors. Size, 9x22 inches. Price, 25 cents. 


also printed on India paper at 75 cents. 





Catalogues and descriptive circulars of Educational Books may be had 


on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COPIPANY, 


28 Lakeside B’I’d’g, Chicago. 


4 Park St., Boston. 11 E, 17th St., New York. 





HAWTHORNE 
BRYANT. 


$1.00 each, postpaid, met 


musical superiority. On no other organ 
can you secure the wonderful results which 
are possible on the Estey instruments, 
“Just as good as the Estey,” is 

heard on every hand, which at- 


tests the fact that it is the Star.- 
dard by which others are judged. 


Constant and unremitting care as to de- 
tails of construction is an Estey feature. 
Perfection is the result, assuring a life- 
time’s uninterrupted service, and a high 
quality of music. 

Remember that the Estey Organ is sold 
at the lowest price for which true quality 
can be bought. Catalogue free. 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY, 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


Teachers’ price, 





EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 
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Gale White, 

Etta Conant, 
Minnie Betzer, 
Bennie Bowersock, 
Tillie Kirkendall, 


The puzzle given on page 317 of the JOURNAL of October 13, 
brought replies from all parts of the country. Below we give a 
partial list of names of pupils sending answers. Many others 
were received, but owing to the omission of addresses, and the 


teacher’s name, they are omitted from the list : Wesley Hyde, 
Sarah Clark, 
PUPIL’S NAME, ADDRESS, TEACHER S NAME, Florie McSwain, 
C. L. Smith, Bengies, Md. Sarah Piebert Carrie Harper, 
Adda Kraft, Cumberland, Md. Laura M, Young Louie Edgar, 
Herman Wardrip, Moreno, Cal. Eliza Mushet Nora Wilson, 
Daisy Decker, “ s “ “ Walter Leavell, 
Nellie M. Grubb, Battle Ground, Ind.. |W. W. Mershon Charles Hornblen, 


Gladys Vickery, 
Charles W. Smith, 
Lizzie Nance, 

Leo Siesfeld, 


Margurite Blake, 
Charley Frazer, 
Fred Dutton, 
Joseph Arthur Smith, 
Walter Jeffers, 
Carrie H. Sutton, 
Emilie Townsend, 
Myrtie Hiscock, 
June J. Truax, 
Alvin Adams, 
James Cotney, 
Herbert Daniels, 
Hattie Force, 


Dows, Ia. 

Sidney, Iowa. 

Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Perry City, N. Y. 
Blanchard, N. D. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Montrose, Mich. 
Mantonville, Minn. 
Leeds, Mo, 

Martha, Okla. 
Mitchell, S. D. 
Metuchen, N. J. 
Milwaukee, Wis 
New Orleans, La. 


Carrie M. Blake 
Mattie Wightman 
Nell Rowley 
Mary L. Dean 
Anna E. Sloan 
J. Mae Hunniston 


J. W. Bachelor 
Kraft. 
Anna Colline 
Thos, E. Jones 
Jessie Grotewohl 
Dillie F. Thornal 
C. Kaross 
S, F. Williams 


. thus; rst. No. 1. 
Ellanise Jackson, 
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“ a ‘ “oe 

o “ ‘es “ 

oe of o eo 

“ “ “ “ 

Ernie Chenoweth 

Alice Greene 

Maggte A. Hearn 

Minnie Severns 

Bessie L. Martin 
“ oe 


R. P. - 
Annie E. Bragdon 


Merrillville, Ind. 
Galesville, Ill. 
oe “oe 


Castle Rock. 
Lexington, Mass. 
“ 


Harlem, N, D. 
Gainesville, Tex, 


““ “ 


S. H. Woolsey 
Dora B. Lantrip 


Miss Laura M. Young, of Cumberland, Md., one of whose pu- 
pils received THE JOURNAL prize, writes : 


‘*T received the prize for the puzzle in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, sent to Adda 
She is pleased with it. 

“In our room, the fifth grade, we have a library. The book-case has four 
shelves. Each shelf has two librarians. 
have their shelf attractive. 
have the books arranged on each shelf with the number of shelf and book 
Each shelf has a catalogue. 
taken frora books arranged alphabetically and the name and page of book 


Please accept our thanks for it. 


These librarians are ambitious to 
Adda Kraft placed her prize on her shelf. We 


Also cards with subjects 

























Leon Wood, South Superior, Wis. Jessie E, Evans or books in which the subjects are found. For example if the pupils were 
James A. Doyle, Morganza, Pa. D. T. Hawkins looking up the subject ‘* Fossil” by examining these cards they will be able 
Edith Ewing, Stanton, N. J. Lillie Cole to get all the information our library contains on the subject. . 
Roy Horton, Butler, Pa. “On Friday afternoon the pupils have a reading period. They write the 
R, Cooke Harley, Comers, Md. A, G. Harley number of shelf and book with their name on a slip of paper give it to the 
Maggie Carr, Davenport, lowa. Lillie Bandey librarian, one librarian takes it from the shelf the other one takes it to the 
Alfred Pferdner, * nd en! Re boy or girl. If they want the same book again the pupil puts a card with 
Aaron D. Killam, si r: ™ his name on in the book. With a room containing sixty pupils, we accom~- 
Sadie Main, 0 ys Te plish this work of supplying pupils with books in seven or ten minutes, | It 
Reuben S. Washburn, = oe is a pretty sight to see them all reading.” 
. . 
AA A atvise fa 2A ety 09.4 nGooenye, |Prize Books on Education. 
RESBYTERIAN BOARD sfank sieceee onthe 
SO, = AY,3 #\ennh)) | A NEW LIFE IN EDUCATION. 
CE + - BY FLETCHER DURELL, Ph.D., #600 
= = CA, PUBLI ATION SERes SS) (Professor in Dickinson College.) RIZE. 
Fae \2re f = Vg ZS; [G 12mo. 28 pages. 9 cents. Linen cloth binding. 
nas = _ ~<4 ak We a believe that fe | of the country would 
, = ? , w= grow distinctly brighter, and its chances in the race 
Fas BATH SCHOOL Wi 3-3) le i) with > | aloes better, avery posent. oo 
Ses" ee” OOO % = y boy or girl in the land wou ive the book a go 
Vv = = ae WY fa 1) Sr ra ‘) reading." —N. V’. lndependent, . 
ay ——_——_ 
THE rae | HOW JOHN AND I 
(NOK 
estminster Series ae, ee cee CD. 
0 By ELIZABETH GRINNELL. 
Ralls P VAS 12mo. 233 pages. 8) cents. 
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Edited by J. R. MILLER, D.D. 


of Lesson Helps and Gg<) 
Illustrated Papers. Z 






Enlarged and Improved. The Best and the Cheapest. 
Sample copies free. 







WHAT ONE PASTOR SAYS OF THE 
WESTMINSTER QUARTERLIES 


= HEY more than meet my expectations. I cannot 

see anything to add. It is marvelous that you 
have put so many valuable features in so small a compass. 
I fully endorse them and in every feature. Would also 
commend the wise and learned way in which you have 
dealt with subjects upon which there are differences of 
opinion. The tendency of the entire quarter’s lessons has 
been to move persons nearer the truth, and make them 
more anxious to have Christ sway them in all things. 
You have my hearty appreciation of, and thanks for, the 
excellence you have given us in every department of our 
Westminster Quarterlies. They have no equals, and far 
excel all other Sabbath-school lesson helps.’’ 
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Illustrated Papers {the Sabbath-School Visitor 





The Morning Star 
The Sunbeam ( 


COMBINED ISSUE 690,000 COPIES 







Requests for samples should be addressed to 
JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Business Superintendent 


Or to any of the Depositories or Book- 
sellers vepeuntation the Board. 1334 Chestnut St., Philada., Pa. 


















In a story are woven gems of practical thought 


| and teaching upon the true education of children. 


THE BEST BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


LITTLE LADY OF LAVENDER. 
By THEODORA C. ELMSLIE. 
Large \2mo. 32) pages. Illustrated. $1.25. 
Bound in red and white, biue and white, and plain 
cloth. Larger Holiday edition in neat box, $1.50. 
“To write a good children's story is a task which 
demands skill as well as tender love for the young. 
We find both of these requisities in * The Little Lady 
of Lavender,’ which might be called a companion 
book to ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy’ without losing 
anything by the comparison.” 
THE AMERICAN 8UNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
Philadelphia and New York. 


IT IS NOW TIME TO PREPARE FOR 


Thanksgiving and 
Christmas Celebrations. 


We have just issued another of our series of 
Special Day Books, entitled: 


How to Celebrate Thanksgiving 
and Christmas in the School-Room. 


For the Primary, Grammar and High School 


This book is similar in plan to the very popular 
ow To CeLesrate Arspor Day, and How To Ce.e- 
BRaTe& Wasuin .Ton’s BirtH: ay. It consists of Re- 
citations, Songs, Drills, Dialogues, Erercis’s, and 
Complete ms tor celebrating Thankagiving, 
Christmas, and Autumn Days in the School-Room. 


132 





Attractively bound in heavy manila cover. 
pages. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York 





Every Reader 


of this paper who has not our catalogue of 
teachers’ help, should send a card asking 
for it. It will tell you how to save time 
and labor, have a better school, and get a 
larger salary next year. 

E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth St., N. Y 
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’ Tarrytown’s Battle Monument. 


On Battle Hill, in beautiful Sleepy Hollow cemetery, not 100 
yards from the grave of Washington Irving, there was dedicated 
a recently, amid the booming of 
cannon from the war ships in 
Tappan Zee and before thous- 
ands of patriotic Americans, a 
shaft of granite to the memory 
of the Revolutionary soldiers of 
Philipse Manor. Salutes were 
fired at daybreak by the cruiser 
Cincinnatz and the dispatch 
boat Dolphin, which were de- 
tailed by the navy department to 
participate in the ceremonies. 
Later in the day there was a 
parade and speeches The monu- 
mw. ment is a plain shaft of Quincy 
granite, with a sloping top. On 
the sides of the face are inscribed, 
“1776-1783,” the dates of the beginning and ending of the Revo- 
lution. The inscription reads : 
“In Memory of the Officers and Heroes of the Revolution. 
Who, by Their Valor, Sustained the Cause of Liberty and Inde- 
pendence on these Historic Fields,” 


* 


New Books. 


The value of any book on grammar and rhetoric to a school 
depends greatly on how the teacher uses it in the class-room ; but 
it may be asserted that there are some books in which the subject 
is presented in so direct and practical a manner as greatly to ease 
the labor of both teacher and pupil. One of these books is The 
Foundations of Rhetoric, by Prof. Adams Sherman Hill, of Ha- 
vard university. Its practical value has been tested by many 
teachers. The object of this book is to train boys and girls to 
correct, clear, and effective expression. The teaching of language 
in school in the past has been criticised on account of the poverty 
of results. This rhetoric introduces a radical change in methods. 
It gives a minimum of space to technicalities and a maximum 
of space to essentials; it covers the middle ground between the 
work of the grammar school and the theoretical rhetoric of the 
college course ; the fundamertal principles of correct speaking are 
set forth accompanied by many illustrations ; the young are taught 
to discriminate between good and bad English — correct forms in- 
stead of incorrect forms have been given prominence ; in less than 
twenty-five pages the outlines of grammar have beengiven. The 
book is in use in a large number of cities and towns. (Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 346 pp. 12mo, cloth, $1 00.) 




















The one who has made an exhaustive study of a subject- 
history, for instance—is the one best fitted, as a rule, to write a 
compact text-book on that subject. Such a one can pass the facts 
in review and select such as best show the chief features of the 
subject under consideration. John Fiske, who has written A 
History of the United States for Schools, has spent a large por- 
tion of his life in the study of our country’s history. The results 
of these extensive researches are epitomized in this book for 
schools. The style is simple, pleasing, and greatly condensed. 
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Although some of the stories of noted men, that from time 
immemorial have found their way into school histories, will be 
missed, on account of the author’s method, the charm of the 
narrative is retained, and, besides, the subject is thoroughly cov- 
ered. The aim all through has been to trace the causes of events, 
The reader is shown why such a colony was settled, such a 


battle was fought, such a treaty made. The pupil is not bur- 
dened with too many dates or a mass of irrelevant facts. Mr, 
Fiske had the valuable collaboration of an experienced teacher, 
Frank Alpine Hall, who added to the book topical analysis, sug- 
gestive questions, and directions for teachers. Typographically 
and pictorially the book ranks very high. Maps, portraits, and 
other illustrations are used in profusion. The book is already 
being introduced extensively in the schools. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co, Boston. $1.00.) 


One of the plays that the student of German dramatic literature 
cannot afford to overlook is Lessing's Nathan der Weise. This 
play presents high and noble ideals ot life; in addition to its 
high moral principles and humanitarian spirit it is a great work of 
art. It has been edited for Heath’s Modern language series, by 
Sylvester Primer, Ph. D., professor of Teutonic languages in the 
University of Texas. The book has a 24-page introduction in 
which the genesis of the play is traced and a critical analysis of 
it given. (D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. $1.10.) 


Henry G. Williams, superintendent of schools, Lynchburg, O., 
has prepared a book for teachers and students, entitled Ou//ines 
of Psychology. It is an outline of principles logically arranged 
so that the student of psychology and the theory of teaching may 
use it as a guide-book in directing his investigations upon this 
subject. (Published by the author, Hillsboro, Ohio.) 


A convenient Lzdrary Catalogue of books, manuscripts, and 
prints has just been published. It is a blank book of moderate 
size, ruled, with printed headings giving columns for title, shelf 
or mark, author, size, date, number of pages, publisher, etc., of 
each book in the library. At the end of the catalogue are a few 
pages ruled and printed for those who are so good-natured as to 
lend their books. If there were no other advantages, the cost 
and trouble of the catalogue would be fully compensated in the 
avoidance of the loss and destruction of many valuable works, 
of which every one complains as the ill- deserved but too common 
consequence of kindness in loaning books. By the arrangement 
of this catalogue any book desired can be found at a glance—and 
its use will be a great help to any book- owner, be his library iarge 
or small. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. $1.50) 





T"£ SCHOOL JOURNAL is published weekly at $2.50 a year. 

To meet the wishes of a large majority of its subscribers it is 
sent regularly until definitely ordered to be discontinued, and all 
arrears are paid in full, but is always discontinued on expiration if 
desired. A monthly paper, THE PrIMARY SCHOOL, for Prim- 
ary Teachers, is $1.00 a year. THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE is 
published monthly, for those who do not care for a weekly, at 
$1.00 a year, EDUCATIONAL FoUNDATIONS is a monthly series of 
books on the Science and Art of Teaching, for those who are 
studying to be professional teachers, at $1.00 a year. Our TIMES 
is a carefully edited paper of Current Events, at 30 cents a year. 
Attractive club rates on application. Please send remittances by 
draft on N. Y., Postal or Express order, or registered letter to the 
publishers, E. L. KeLtoce & Co., Educational Building, 61 East 
oth Street, New York. 








For dividing Class 
Rooms. 


ROLLING PARTITIONS. 


Sound-proof 
and Air-tight. 


In Various Woods. 


Made also with 
Blackboard 
Surface. 


These partitions are 
a marvelous conve- 
nience, easily oper- 
ated, very durable, 
and do not get out of 
order. 











ROLLING PARTITION, 


Atso WOOD BLOCK FLOORS. 


THE STANDARD FLOOR FOR SCHOOLS THROUGHOUT EUROPE. Composed of Wood blocks. cemented and : 
keyed to concrete foundation, forming a solid and immovable structure through which nodampness or foul air can penetrate and no disease germs or filth can 
be secreted. Fire resisting, noiseless, and warm to the tect. Can be laio in a variety of patterns in different kinds of wood. Very handsome in appearance 
and everlasting. 






JAMES G. WILSON, Patentee and Manufacturer, 74 West 23rd Street, New York. 
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VENETIAN BLINDS 


in various kinds of wood, 


WITH BLACKBOARD SURFACE. 
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DRY GOODS. 





Great Double Sale of 
Dress Goods 


This week on both Main and Basement 
Floors: eighty different lots of Dress 
Goods, to make the principal special sale 
of the season. 

Four cases of handsome Plaids. 

Plain and Fancy Fall and Winter Goods, 
Rough and Smooth finish. 

Remainder of Novelties, shown through 
September and October, reduced more than 
one-half. 

300 rolls of Broadcloth, Irish Frieze, 
and genuine Scotch goods, at clearing sale 
prices. 

We have also decided to clear our stock 
of all the fine French Goods, left from the 
past Spring. These will be sold at as- 
tonishingly low figures. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


BROADWAY & llth STREET. 
NEW YORK. 





Cinold 
Constable & Co. 
GLOVES. 


“COURVOISIER,”’ 


**Dent” and ‘* Fownes”’ Gloves, 


THE “ARLINGTON GLOVE,” 
A Special 4-button Glace Kid, 


$1.00 per pair. 


«PH. COURVOISIER’S,” 
4-button Glace Kid Glove, 


$1.25 per pair 
THESE ARE NEW AND FRESH GOODS. 


Ladies’ and Gentiemen’s 


DRIVING GLOVES, 
UMBRELLAS. 


Sroadwaty & 19th St 


NEW YORK. 


Ladies, if you have superfious 


HAIRON THE FACE 


send for new information how to remove it easily and 

effectually without chemicals or instruments. Cor 

respondence confidential iu plain sealed envel »pe. 

Mrs. M. N. PERRY, Bex 93, Oak Park, Ill. 
Say you saw this in THe ScHOOL JOURNAL. 


29 








a 


EST FACILITIES FORK supplying teachers, all 
First-class Rashess N.Y. 


Z partments. wanted. 
EpvcaTIONAL BourEa0d, 61 East Ninth St. N.Y 


General Notes. 


The show of distinguished beauty, trans- 
fixed by famous artists, which is now tak- 
ing place at the academy of fine arts in 
New York, has been anticipated by The 
Cosmopolitan magazine in its November 
issue, in an article by Wm. A. Coffin, with 
illustrations of some of the more beautiful 
faces. The “ Great Passions of History” 
series has for this month’s subject the ro- 
mantic career of Agnes Sorel, who in- 
fluenced the destinies of France under 
Charles VII. “The Art Schools of Amer- 
ica,” ‘“‘ The Great British Northwest Terri- 
tory,” “ The Chiefs of the American Press,” 
and the “ Public Library Movement,” are 
amongst Zhe Cosmopolitan table of con- 
tents. 





The Scholars’ Own is a bright little illus- | 
trated magazine for school and home, pub- 
lished at 14 Red Lion court, Fleet street, 
London, It contains current events of the 
month, short stories, puzzles, historical | 
matter, notes regarding popular games, etc. | 


As briefly announced in last week’s issue 
we have secured the exclusive right to 
furnish the teachers and schools of our 
country with that magnificent publication 
called Wild Flowers of America. The 
beautiful wild flowers of our country have 
attracted teachers, scientists, botanists, 
artists, and lovers of beauty the world over. 
In walking through the woods, over the 
hills, or plains, everywhere the lovely little 
wild flowers are met with, How beautiful! 
How sweet! What is it? Every one ven- 
tures a name, but few are right. Should 
you not, as teachers, have these lovel 
flowers made known to you by name; 
This is just what we propose todo. Asa 
climax of an enterprise we are going to tell 
every reader of this paper of this publica- 
tion, Wild Flowers of America, This 
will be the first time there has been pub- 
lished on this continent a popular famiiliar- 
izing agency by which the world may know 
the rea! beauty of the American wild flow- 
ers. It is a chance of a life time, and THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL Stakes its reputation on 
the statement that no grander idea has 
been developed in this year than the plan 
to place within the reach of all teachers 
and schools the colored plates and descrip- 
tions of Wild Flowers of America, by 
which every reader may have all the blos- 








“Oh, no, she 
7, isn'ta bit afraid 
of getting her 
shoe tops and 
ankles wet. Her 
Pra skirt is bound 
Vj 7’ ™ with the ‘Duxbak’ 
“ rainproof binding.”’ 
Two inches wide, imper- 
c vious to water, a brand of 
the famous 






Bias 
Velveteen 
nae Skirt Binding, 


which lasts as long as the skirt. 
«S.H. & M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 








A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T, Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, °MAGICALBEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth-Pateb- 


es an 

Skin Diseases, 
and every blem- 
ish on auty ; 
} and defies detec- 
/ .. On ite vir- 





ey made. 


one no coun- 
ter feit of similar 
name. The dis- 
tinguished Dr. L. 
A. Sayer, said to 
a lady of the 
hautt (@ pe 
tient): “As you 
tad vs will use them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ 
as the least harmless of all sk. preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months using it every day. Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfinous hair without in- 
jury to the skip. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop'r, 37 Great Jones 8t., N. Y. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 


throughout the U. 8., Canada and serene. 
Also found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, 
Ebrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
Beware of base imitations. $1,000 Keward for 
rrest and proof of any one selling the same. 








ties, drawing rooms, and museums. The 
JOURNAL will print coupons, by whichalone 
this great work may be had at merely nomi- 
nal rates. It consists of 20 parts, each 
containing 16 beautiful colored plates, (320 
in all), with full printed descriptions, scien- 


many smaller engravings of leaves, parts of 
flowers. etc., etc. See coupon herewith : 


1 | | 





2 
THIS COUPON, | | THIS COUPON, | 
with with 
15 CENTS, 15 CENTS, | 
| sent to us entitles sent to us entitles | 
the sender to part | the sender to part 
1 of the 2 of the 


| Wild Flowers Wild Flowers | 
of America. 


of America. | 





SPECIAL OFFER, 


Sample of Part I., 10 cents. 

20 subscribers to OUR TIMES and com- 
plete set, 20 parts, $6.00, 

THE JOURNAL and complete set, $5.00. 

E. L KELLoccG & Co., 61 E. 9th Street, 
New York. 





soms of the whole continent in the lhibra- | 





tific and popular names, etc., and also | 


a . 
|Brown’s French Dressing 


Oy YOUR 


BOOTS and SHOES. 








Beeman’s Pepsin Gum. 


Beeman is on each wrapper. 

‘The Perfection of Chewing 
Gum and a Delicious Remedy 
v/ a fer Indigestion. Each tablet con- 
ee) tains one grain Beeman's pure pepsin. 

Send & cents for sample package. 
THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 
72 Lake St., Cleveland, 0.¢ 














Originators of Pepsin Chewing Gum. 
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The December number of 7he Forum 
will contain a notable article by Mr. E. B. 
Hepburn, ex-comptroller of the currency 
and president of the third national bank of 
New York, on the “ Baltimore plan” of cur- 
rency reform, which was lately endorsed by 
the banker’s convention—the fullest expla- 
nation of this plan to provide an elastic cur- 
rency that has yet appeared. Chancellor 

. H. Canfield, of the University of Ne- 

raska, has written for this number a strik- 
ing study of the people in his state in ans- 
wer to the question whether or not the 
West is discontented. It is a careful anal- 
ysis of Western sentiment. 


Manufacturers of the Weber pianos call 
the attention of the public especially to the 
tone of their instruments. The reason 
given for the excellence of the tone is that 
their pianos are manufactured from the 
musician's standpoint. Write to Fifth av- 
enue and Sixteenth street, N. Y., for an 
illustrated catalogue. 


D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, will soon 
issue a somewhat abridged endition of Jules 
Verne’s most popular tale, Le tour du 
monde en quatre-vingts jours, with notes 
by Prof. Edgren, of the University of Ne- 
braska, well known as author of Edgren’s 
French Grammar. 


Oliver Herford introduces a new method 
of magazine illustration in the Christmas 
Scribner. He has produced a series of 
twelve decorated pages for a fantastic story 
by Brander Matthews, in which the picture 
and text are interwoven in a manner that is 
mechanically curious as well as artistically 
effective. 


McClure’s Magazine for 1895 will have 
a splendidly illustrated life of Napoleon, the 
great feature of which will be seventy five 
portraits of Napoleon, showing him from 
youth to death ; also portraits of his fam- 
ily and contemporaries and pictures of fa- 
mous battlefields ; in all nearly 200 pictures. 
Begins in November and runs through eight 
numbers. 


The high qualities of Gillott’s steel pens 
will be appreciated when it is stated that 
they won gold medals at the Paris exposi- 
tions of 1878 and 1889 and the award at 
the World’s Columbian exposition at Chi- 
cago, The celebrated numbers are 303, 
404, 604 E.F., 351, 601 E. F., and 170. 
They may be had of dealers throughout 
the world or of Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 
John street, N. Y. 


The teacher who has studied and thought 
out the problems of education, and who has 
had success in practice, has earned promo- 
tion. But how can it be obtained? The 
most expeditious way is to apply to a teach- 
ers’ agency. The Albany Teachers’ Agency, 
24 State street, Albany, N. Y., provides 





Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation ; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 








schools of all grades with competent teach- 
ers. Harlan P. French, the manager, solic- 
its correspondence with school officers and | 
teachers. 


Many a man has seen the advantage of | 
having a good name especially when at- | 
tempting to borrow money or to find em- | 
ployment. The same rule applies to a bus- | 
iness establishment. People have confi- | 
dence in a firm that has obtained a reputa- 
tion for fair dealing. This is the case with 
the Andrews School Furnishing Co., 65 
Fifth avenue, N. Y., which cannot afford to 
risk dissatisfaction by being either careless 
or grasping. The magnitude of its opera- 
tions lowers the prices of its goods and 
simplifies buying by concentrating it in one 
house. 


Eleven medals were awarded to Rich- 
ards & Co., 41 Barclay street, N. Y., and 
112 Lake street, Chicago, at the World's 
fair. This indicates the enormous propor- 
tions of their business and the high quality 
of their goods. Managers of schools need- 
ing chemical and physical apparatus and | 
chemicals, microscopes and accessories, | 
and bacteriological supplies of every de- 
scription should send for their 300-page 
illustrated catalogue. 


J. M. Stoddart, for many years editor of 
Lippincoit’s Magazine, is now conducting 
a new magazine called The New Science 
Review, From the specimen number we 
have seen, we believe this magazine is des- 
tined to take a high rank among periodicals. 
The contributors are well-known writers in 
different departments of science. While 
they do not sacrifice scientific accuracy they 
write in a popular style that will attract a 
wide circle of readers. The magazine 1s 
issued by the Transatlantic Publishing Co,, 
63 Fifth avenue, N. Y. 


Frye’s Primary Geography, made on a 
new and improved plan, is taking like wild- 
fire all over the country, as its excellence is 
apparent at a glance. It would be strange 
if such a well-written and beautifully-illus 
trated text-book did not sell well. Descrip- 
tive circulars will be sent to any address on 
application to Ginn & Co,, Buston. 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication 
and Sabbath-School Work have issued the 
Westminster series for 1895. One pastor says 
of the Westminster Quarterlies : “ It is mar- 
velous that you have put so many features 
in such small compass. 1| fully endorse 
them in every feature.” The combined is- 
sue of the board’s illustrated papers, For- | 
ward, The Sabbath-School Visitor, The 
Morniug Star, and The Sunbeam, is 690,- 
002 copies. Requests for samples should 
be addresscd to John H, Scribner, business | 
superintendent, 1,334 Ches' nut street, Phila- | 
delphia, or to any of the depositories or 
booksellers representing the board. 


A curiosity in railroad building is the road 
running from Ismid, a harbor about sixty 
miles trom Constantinople, to Angora, 
about 300 miles. The bridges, ties, tele- 
graph-poles and rails are iron, most of 
which are of German manufacture. The 
bridges average about four to tne mile, 
there being 1,200 of them, the longest hav- | 
ing a stretch of 590 feet. In addition to 
these there are sixteen tunnels, the longest 
measuring 1,430 feet. This is the only 
railroad which penetrates the interior of | 
Asiatic Turkey, the Smyrna lines being near | 
the coast. 


D. C. Heath & Co. have published the 
third edition of Sever's Progressive Speller. 
This new edition contains twenty-four ad- 
ditional pages, giving lessons in synonyms, 
antonyms, homonyms, words traceable to 
the Latin, words traceable to the Greek, 
and foreign words and phrases. 





Blood Poisoning 


“Twelve years ago my wife was picking Pasp- 
berries when she scratched herself on a briar, 
the wound from which - 
soon developed into a 
running sore, between > 
her knee and ankle. We 
tried medical skill on 
every side, with no effect. 
About a year ago she 
read of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla and concluded to try 
it herself, and while tak- 
ing the first bottle she 
felt better and continued 
with it until today she is 











tS = 
SS 


* = L 
entirely cured and better Mrs. Aughenbaugh. 
than ever, The sore was healed up im seven 


Hood’s**Cures 


weeks. Her limb ts perfectly sound.” J. N. 
AUGHENBAUGH, Etters, York Co. Pa. 





Hoop’s Piiis cure liver ills, sick head- 
ache, jaundice, indigestion. 250. Try a box. 





Anzemic Women 


with pale or sallow complexions, 
or suffering from skin eruptions 
or scrofulous blood, will find 
quick relief in Scott’s Emulsion. 
All of the stages of Emaciation. 
and a general decline of health, 
are speedi!y cured. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


takes away the pale, haggard 
look that comes with General 
Debility. It enriches the blood, 
stimulates the appetite, creates 
healthy flesh and brings back 
strength and vitality. For Coughs, 
Colds, Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Weak 
Lungs, Consumption and Wasting Dis- 
eases of Children. 

Send for our pamphlet, Mailed FREE. 


Scott &Bowne, N. Y. AliDruggists. 60c.and§1. 








of all food preparations; 


always retained by the 
Ready for 


stomach. 


instant use. 





CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
insure an artistic success and permanency. 

Having every facility for this class of work I can 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 
class Wd STEW 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 29d St., N.Y. 
TEACHERS’ AIDS, ex"ssst tits 


ods in Arithmetic, History of m, etc, 
Send 6cents. E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East 
Ninth Street, New York. 
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Teachers who have not yet seen John 
Fiske’s beautiful history of the United States 
for schools should send immediately to 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, fora de- 
scriptive circular containing sample papers. 
A very useful feature of this history con- 
sists of topical analysis and suggestive ques- 
tions and directions for teachers, by Frank 
A. Hall. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., have 
life-size portraits of Whittier, Lowell, Emer- 
son, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Holmes, and 
Bryant for the school-room, besides a col- 
ored lithograph of Longfellow’s residence, 
and fine steel portraits of over go of the 
most prominent American and European 
authors 


Corea, the Hermit Nation, is the title of a 
pamphlet issued by the. American Book 
Company. It is a concise and carefully 
written description of the country, the 
people, political and social institutions, etc., 
with a short bibliography of literature in re- 
gard to Corea, It is a useful pamphlet for 
teachers to have just now. 


GOLD MEDALS FOR THE CALIGRAPH. 


The Caligraph typewriter has recently 
added two important gold medals to its long 
list of awards. It received the only gold 
medal awarded to typewriters at the exposi- 
tion recently held at Antwerp. It was also 
awarded the first gold medal at Lyons ex- 
position. Descriptive literature can be had 
by addressing the American Writing Ma- 
chine Company, Hartford, Conn. 


Mornings.—Beecham’s Pills with a drink 
of water, 


General Bradley T. Johnson, the author 
of the life of General Washington, is a 
Marylander of the Revolutionary family the 
head of which nominated George Washing- 
ton to be commarder-in-chief, and was in 
time made by him associate justice of the 
supreme court of the United States and 
secretary of state, and with whom for fifty 
years there was constant, familiar, and con- 
fidential intercourse. He commanded the 
Maryland line in the Army of Northern 
Virginia as a trusted lieutenant of Lee and 
Jackson. His environment has peculiarly 
qualified him for the preparation of this 
biography of Washington published in the 
Great Commanders series by D. Appleton 
& Co. 


During the Teething Period. 
Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for over 


D EE 
It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the G q 
LIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold b 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


At the meeting of the Chicago school 
board on Nov. 7, Green’s Short History of 
England was unanimously adopted for use 
in the grammar schools of that city. The 
Pall Mall Gazette, London, says of this 
history ; We know no record of the drama 
of English history to be compared with it. 
We know of none that is so distinctly a 
work of genius. * * * It is really a 
wonderful production. There is freshness 
and originality breathing from one end to 
the other—a charm of style, and a power, 
both narrative and descriptive, which lift it 
all together out of the class of books to 
which at first sight it might seem to belong.” 
For information about this and other stand- 
ard text-books address Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 


IMPORTANT. 

When visiting New York City, save e, Ex- 

ress and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 

nion Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
wards perday. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. Youcan 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel in the city. Ford 
& Co., Proprietors. 









A G00D 
BROTH 

IS HALF 

A DINNER 


Pears’ 


It lasts in- 


EVERY ONE can afford to use Clam 

Bouillon for Lunch, Dinner and 
Tea at 20 cents a quart. Enough 
for a whole family. Pre ared in five 
minutes from a bottle 


BURNHAWM’S 
| CLAM 
BOUILLON 


Quality improved, price reduced, 
larger bottles. All Grocers sell it. 
E. S, BURNHAM CO., 
120 Gansevoort St., N.Y. 
Sample bottle, 10 cents; makes a pint. 


credibly. 


Best soap 














14 KARAT care 
BENTS PLATE. 
oR CUT THIS OUT and send itto 
us with your name and address 
LADIES =. we will send ) ou this beautiful 
gold finished watch by express for 
examination. You exam it at 
the express office, and if you think 
it a bargain pay our sample price 
$2.75, and it is yours. It Gentes i 
ficently engraved and equal in 
a arance to ® genuine Solid 
tala wateh. A guarantee for 5 
am vears and beautiful gold plate 
chain and charm sent free with 
every watch, write today ,this may 
not appear again; mention whether 
is or ladies’ size. 





ECZEMA. PIMPLES, MOLES, 
Skin Diseases and Facial Blemishes removed. 
Regular Physicians. Consultation free, office or 


in the World. 


: Dermatological Institute, 127 W. 42d St., N. ¥ 


Branches in Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louts. 





DBD. L. DOWD’'S Heacrn Exerciser. 
For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; ath- 
lete or invalid. Complete gymna- 
sium; takes 6 in. floor room; new, 
scientific, durable cheap. Indorsed 
by 100,000 physicians, lawyers, 
clergymen, editors, and others now 
using it. Illustrated Circular, 40 | 
engravings, free. Address D. L. 
DOWD, Scientific. Physicaland Vo- 
cal Culture, 9 E. itéh St., New York. 


& 
$34 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


‘GREATEST For giving 





TESTED 
t LABOR | any amount 
> SAVING | ofpracticein Ba | 
DEVICE | arithmetic 





From the lowest grade of primary addition, through 
farctions, percentage to advance measurements. 32 
sets of 16 cards each, every one different. Price, 5< 
j | cents net per set, tpaid. Complete sets of 8 ir 
Do you teach “Current Events” in your school | handsome wooden box. Price on application, 
If so no paper will help you like Our Times. Send | 


fora copy and raise clubs at our low club rates, | B. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 





Address publishers of this paper. 


WON, “VUES WED 1HUR FRI. SAT. 0 


USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 


LADIES HOW ARE YOUR), 


om 
China Closets 
and cracked, and unsuited to setting off a spotless table-cloth? 


Are the old dishes a 

e 

will replenish it FREE. Why drink poor teas and coffees and 
ruin your health, when you can get the best at cargo prices? PREMI OMS 
for ail. Dinner, Tea and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging Lamps, Watches, Clocks, 
Music Boxes, Cook Books, Watch Clocks, Chenille Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, 
Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers. Goblets given to Club Agents. GOooD IN- 
COMES made by getting orders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and 
Spices. Work forall. 3 1-2 lbs, fine teas by mail or express for $200. Charges 
paid. Headquarters in the United States for Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices. 


DO YOU LIKE GOOD TEAS AND COFFEES? 
Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches), FREE to all Patrons. For full particulars, 
prices, terms and Premium lists, address 




















THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. *: 9.3" 
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“IT TAKES THE LEAD.” 





THE POPULAR DEMAND FOR 


FRYE’S 
PRIMARY (GEOGRAPHY 


has been as remarkable as the merits 
of the book. The Geography was 
published the middle of June, 1894. 
By the Fifteenth of September the 
publishers had been obliged to print 
180,000 copies and to start another 
edition of 50,000, in all— 


230,000. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 














GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 














BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
S LVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, 
Improved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 
BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: PHILA.: 


110-112 Boylston St. 31 East 17th St., 262-264 Wabash Ave., 1028 Arch St., 





Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping together so much miserable Latin and 
Greek as might ae learned otherw eo ons ~, and delightfully in one year.” TON 
i, ‘orace, Cicero, Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, Homer's Ttiad, Gospel of St. John, and 
ine ‘Anabacts, each to jonabove 4 for EF $1.60. 
lark’s Pructieal ‘and Pr ssive Latin Grammar; adapted to the interlinear Series of classics, and 
to all a ‘systems. Price to teachers for examination, ‘gi 00. 
costa t's Stand 1rd Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock's School Histories, Lord’s School His 
anesca’s French Series, ete. 
ore Sample pages of our Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 


The Smith Premier Typewriter. 


All the essential features of a writing machine 
greatly perfected All the imperfections and 
annoyances of former machines overcome. 
The greatest indication of progressive principles 
in connection with any writing machine. 

















Do not purchase before receiving our illustrated and descriptive catalogue, 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


Syracuse, New York, U.S. A. 
29 Branch offices in as many cities throughout the United States. 





Learn: Piano 


fin: ’ ” 
Richardson's New Method. 

Just published. The new edition. Revised, en- 
larged, embodying the latest ideas in teaching. "New 
amusements, new annotations; Dr. Mason’s famous 
system of Touch and Technics. 500,000 of the old 
edition sold. Price, American or Foreign 
Fivogering, $3.00. 

‘*Mason and Hoadley’s System for 
Beginners. 
American or Foreign Fingering, $3.00. 


‘New England Conservatory Method.” 


The official book of piano instruction in this famous 
school. Three parts, each, $1.50; complete, 
%3.00. American or Foreign Fingering. 


‘¢ Mason’s Pianoforte Technics.’’ 
By Wm. Mason and W.S. B. Matthews. $2.50. 


‘¢ Peters’s Eclectic Piano 
Instructor.’’ 


“Bellaks’ Analytical Method.” 


“Winner’s Eureka Method.” 


Price, 75 cents. 





Any book postpaid on receipt of price. Send 
for catalogues and bulletins of new and stan- 
dard piano music 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-493 Washington St., Boston. 


C. H, DITSON & CO.,N.Y. J. E. DITSON & CO., Phila. 














School of Pedagogy 


—OF THE— 


University of the Cityof New York. 


Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., 
CHANCELLOR. 
Twelve major and minor courses, with elec- 


tives, leading to the degrees of Master of 
Pedagogy and Doctor of Pedagogy. 


Complete professional preparation for those 
seeking to become superintendents, princi- 
pals, professors in normal schools, and teach- 
ers of higher rank. 


Year begins Oct. 1. Scholarships offered. 
Special scholarships for women. 





For catalogue giving full information. Address, 


SECRETARY, SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 


UNIVERSITY, 
Washington Square, N. Y. City. 





IF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School Books, Pt Ba 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R. Jenkins, 
Publisher and I mporter, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York. 
Catalogue on application. Import ations prom ptly’made 


ZOOLOGY 


Send for new descriptive list. 


N. L. WILSON, 
170 Tremont St., BOSTON, MASS. FREE 
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